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A Disappointing Code 


For weeks Tue Art Dicest has begged 
the American Art Dealers Association to 
provide a code of ethics under NRA. It has 
suggested various evils that such a docu- 
ment, with the authority of the Adminis- 
tration behind it, might well stamp out once 
and for all. The dealers have at last, all 
too tardily, responded with the so-called code 
that is printed in full in this issue. The 
agreement is a sad commentary on the at- 
titude of the association, and it might well 
be inferred that a majority of the dealers 
do not want a code at all. The only en- 
couraging thing is the fight some of them 
propose to make in behalf of a substitute 
code which will have teeth in it. 

The so-called code of ethics which has 
been sent to Washington almost completely 
ignores the outstanding evils that apparent- 
ly are all too obvious to everyone except 
the dealers themselves. Not only this, but 
it is a curious combination of pledges al- 
most impossible of fulfillment and of omis- 
sions of all provisions that could in any way 
help the cause of living American artists 
and their dealers. 

The single inclusion under the head of 
ethics aims to help the resident dealer in 
foreign works by imposing restrictions on 
itinerant foreigners that are almost impos- 
sible of enforcement. The provision that 
the itinerant dealer must agree to sell to 
private customers at not less than 25 per- 
cent above what might be called his whole- 
sale price is so impossible of enforcement 
that it needs no comment. And that, after 
weeks of procrastination, is the only ethical 
abuse that seemed to the writers of the 
code worthy of consideration. 

Complete compliance with all of the basic 
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provisions of the President's recovery plan 
is promised, including increases of employ- 
ment and wages, and the maximum forty 
hour week. If THe Art Dicest knows any- 
thing about the business of the dealers, and 
it thinks it does, it suspects that some of 
these provisions at least will be more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance. 
After the experience of the last four years, 
there are few, if any, dealers who are in 
any position to add to their payrolls or in- 
crease salaries. Be it said to their credit 
that most of them, particularly the smaller 
galleries, have held on to their staffs through 
thick and thin, It is too much to expect 
them to take on additional employes whom 
they do not need and whom they cannot 
afford to pay. The matter of hours, too, 
presents a difficulty that the mere publica- 
tion of a code will not remedy. The hours 
that are of greatest value to most of the 
dealers are those of early morning and late 
afternoon. The lone in-between period is 
of little value, but the galleries cannot close 
for a period in the middle of the day, for, 
aside from anything else, those are the edu- 
cational hours when the galleries virtually 
become small museums cpen for the benefit 
of schools and the art loving but non-buy- 
ing public. 

The art dealers have the right to amend 
their code, and it seems likely that there 
will be a fight at Washington for the in- 
clusion of a real standard of ethics, cover- 
ing the points which menace the art trade 
in periods of prosperity as well as adver- 
sity. It is likely that Tue Art DicEst in 
its next issue will be able to print the text 
of such an amended code. 


It is not too late, and the subject is of 
transcendent importance to the well being 
of art in America. 


Love of Sweets 


Much has been said and much has been 
done about eliminating the plague of flam- 
ing sign boards along America’s great high- 
way systems. The same may be said re- 
garding the evil of shouting “hot dog” stands 
and filling stations. But perhaps the most 
pernicious influence holding in abeyance the 
development of a nation-wide culture still 
survives. 

The middle class American, after work- 
ing hard half his life, saves up a few 
thousand dollars to build himself a home. 
He buys the best materials he can afford, 

hires skilled workmen and installs the finest 


plumbing in the world. Then he spoils it 


all by “decorating” his walls with all the | 


commercial prints and cheap chromos they 
will hold. He is apparently ignorant of the 
fact that for little more than the same out- 
lay of money he could decorate his home 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Art dealers say English portraits and the 
primitives of all countries are among their 
best sellers. Evidently the public has a 
basic instinct for the decorative and a 
groping realization of the importance of 
composition. The artists who forget these 
things are probably victims of that “little 
learning” which is accounted “a danger- 
ous thing.” By the way, the balance of 
the couplet, seldom quoted, reads: “Drink 
deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
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with original paintings by contemporary 
artists—fewer paintings, of course, but far 
more effective. He has never found out 
that fine art does not necessarily mean exor- 
bitant prices. This is a field where the 
American Artists Professional League and 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
can do valuable educational work. 
Illustrating the persistence of bad taste 
in the home, is the fact that some of the 
prints, which were very popular more than 
a generation ago, continue to sell in amas- 
ing numbers. Guido Reni’s “Aurora,” for 
instance, now sells at the rate of 30,000 
copies a year. Maxfield Parrish’s “Romantic 
Landscape,” a monarch of calendar sub- 
jects, goes off the press each year to the 
extent of 4,500,000 copies, it is asserted. 
Millions and millions of sweet and senti- 


| mental prints are produced by publishers, 


and especially by the manufacturers of cal- 
endars, each year. Thousands of business 
concerns, ranging from great corporations 
to hardware stores in little villages, provide 
them gratis for the decoration of “the 
American home.” Besides thousands of “art 
shops’ all over the country offer such works 
(and display them in their windows and on 
their show cases), ready-framed for the 
delectation of the people, a dollar down and 
no more to pay. Hundreds of department 
stores earn the overhead of their “art de- 
partments” by purveying them. Every sale 
is deleterious to the cultural progress of the 
nation. And there are millions on millions 
of sales. 

Why? Because human beings love sweets. 
They want to eat candy and they want to 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Kansas City’s Magnificent New Museum to Open in December 





The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo. 


Paul Gardner, director of the new William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. in Kansas 
City, and the trustees announce that the 
beautiful $2,750,000 museum structure is now 
complete and that it- will be formally opened 
to the public early in December. In this 
connection, Tue Arr Dicesr is privileged to 
reproduce a photograph of the gallery. 

Several new acquisitions of great importance 
have been made by the trustees since the last 
announcement in the Spring. One of the most 
important is a Velasquez, four feet in height, 
“St. Peter,” showing the apostle seated in a 
cave, weeping over his denial of Christ. It 
is an early work of the master, dating about 
1620. Another is “Portrait of the Admiral 
Contareno” by Tintoretto, nearly 6 feet high, 
formerly in the Prince Giovanelli collection of 
Venice. Still another is Raeburn’s magnifi- 
cent “Master Alexander McKenzie,” painted 
in 1822, the’ year before the Scottish master’s 


Lenox Venture Succeeds 


In the latter part of August a group of art 
lovers founded the Lenox Art Room in the 
old Academy Building at Lenox, Mass., for 
the purpose of showing outstanding works of 
American art in various media through the 
Summer months. 

All the pictures were invited and the ex- 
hibitions were kept small. Of the twenty 
drawings and water colors shown in the first 
exhibition, seven were sold, writes Mrs. Flor- 
ice Sterner, one of the founders. From the 
second exhibition of etchings and lithographs, 
four prints were sold the opening day. 


death, when he was 67 years old. It is one 
of the famous Portmore portraits, which re- 
mained at Portmore until 1918, and critics 
place it beside the better known “Boy With 
the Rabbit.” There are also a_ limestone 
“St. John the Baptist,” by Claus Sluter, 
dating at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and a Chinese landscane scroll. more than 
eight feet long. of the Sung period (960-1280). 

One of the features of the December opening 
will be Whistler’s “Mother,” loaned by the 
Louvre, which has been on view throughout 
the Summer at the Century of Progress Art 
Exhibition. The whole collection, made pos- 
sible by the bequest of $12,000,000 by William 
Rockhill Nelson, undoubtedly will draw art 
lovers from all over the nation. Many of 
the precious objects have already been re- 
produced in Tue Arr Dicest. 

The gallery itself was erected with funds 
bequeathed by Mr. Nelson’s widow, his daugh- 


‘New Collectors’ Gallery” 


The Ferargil Galleries, New York, have 
transformed their basement gallery, which for- 
merly housed garden sculpture, into a “New 
Collectors’ Gallery.” 

According to F. Newlin Price, president of 
the galleries, this room has been established 
to encourage the modest art lover to add to 
his collection or to start one and thus help 
young and needy artists. Pochades, water 
colors, drawings and prints by Americans, 
ranging in price from $5 to $50, are on view. 
A jury of selection passes on all the works 


offered. 





ter, Laura Nelson Kirkwood, and his son-in- 
law, Irwin Kirkwood, combined with the be- 
quest of Mrs. Mary F. Atkins, for whom the 
east wing of the building is named. 

Designed by Wight & Wight of Kansas City, 
the structure is classical in style, yet reflects 
modern tendencies in its simplicity and in cer- 
tain details. It is 390 feet long by 175 feet 
wide, and is built of Indiana limestone. The 
Ionic order is used on the colonnades which 
form the central motifs of the four facades. 
Of particular interest are the twenty-three 
sculptured panels in low relief. designed by 
Charles Keck of New York and denicting the 
history of the exploration and settlement of 
the Middle West, and the great bronze doors 
of the south facade designed by Thomas Wight 
and Mr. Keck and telling the story of Hia- 
watha. 

The interior is said to be striking in its 
simplicity and perfection of proportions. The 
south vestibule is faced with a local marble, 
Kacimo, of cream and brown tonality, and the 
vaulting is decorated with murals: by Leroy 
MacMorris. The great hall is faced with Colo- 
rado travertine. has a floor of Italian travertine 
and twelve colossal black marble columns from 
the Pyrennees. The Corinthian capitals are 
of St. Genevieve, Mo. The inner open air 
court, of Renaissance design and with a double 
columned cloister, is of pink and yellow Man- 
kato. The fountain is of Cipolino marble and 
comes from a Roman bath. The main stair- 
way in the Atkins wing is faced with Sienese 
marble and is panelled with a series of murals 
by Andrew T. Schwartz symbolizing the great 
periods of the development of art. 
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The Dealers Code 


Herewith is reproduced the text of the code 
which the Art Dealers Association 
adopted at a stormy session and sent to Wash- 
ington for the consideration of General John- 


American 


son. Editorial comment on the document is 
made on page 3 of this issue of THe Art 
Dicesr. 


Only a handful of dealers attended the meet- 
ing at which the so-called code was considered. 
So great is the discontent with the agreement 
that it seems certain that the minority, who 
desire a code of ethics which will remedy the 
real abuses of the art trade, will present a sub- 
stitute and fight it out before the National 
Recovery Administration. 

The substitute code, it seems likely, will make 
provision for an Art Administration in Amer- 
ica that will have the power to remedy all 
abuses that injure art. 

The text of the so-called code follows: 

Article 1—A. This association is truly repre- 
sentative of the trade and/or industry for 
which it sneaks. B. That the association ad- 
mits equitably to membership all who are 
engaged in the same industry or trade. This 
code provides that: C. It will not promote a 
monopoly. D. It will not oppress or discrimi- 
nate against small enterprises. E. Employees 
shall have the right to organize and engage 
in collective bargaining with their employers. 
F. No employee will be required to join a 
company union or to refrain from joining, or- 
ganizing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing. G. Employers will comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rate of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the Presi- 


dent. H. This code will tend to effectuate 
the policy of the national industrial recovery 
act. 


Article TI—A. (Membership). In order to 
comply with Title 1. Section 3 of the national 
industrial recovery act, which prohibits the 
imposition of unequal restrictions of member- 
ship, and which requires that this code be truly 
representative of the trade and/or industry— 
there is provided by the association an “asso- 
ciate membershin.” B. There shall be ad- 
mitted to associate membership any dealer 
described above who shall have maintained a 
place of business within the United States for 
a period of two successive years immediately 
preceding his application for membership, pro- 
viding that such dealer subscribe to the condi- 
tions of this code. C. While it is not com- 
pulsory as a condition of membership, it is 
requested that each associate member upon his 
acceptance of this code contribute $5.00 to the 
association in order to defray his share of the 
cost of printing, stenographic services, mailing 
notices, etc... ctc. 

Article III—A. (Administration). There 
shall be elected by a majority vote of those 
who attend a meeting called for this purpose, 
an executive committee, which shall consist 
of five (5) persons. The executive committee 
shall then elect by majority vote two (2) 
additional persons; one (1) of which shall be 
an American artist, and the other a collector 
of fine art, for the purpose of forming an ar- 
bitration board. B. Each firm and/or indi- 
vidual engaged in business of his own shall 
be entitled to one vote at all meetings. C. 
Such election of permanent officers shall be 
held not later than ten (10) days after a 
code submitted by this association is approved 
by the President. D. (Powers of administra- 
tion). To adont rules and regulations for the 
enforcements of the code. 2. To entertain and 
hear complaints arising out of any violation of 
this code and where such complaint cannot 








| and, sometimes, “hot dogs.” 





| show of 


be disposed of otherwise, to cause the same to 
be renorted to the local administrator for the 
NIRA. a. All charges and evidence submitted 
to the association for action by the arbitra- 
tion board shall be in writing. 

Article IV—A. (Fair trade practices). It 
shall be deemed an unfair practice, and is there- 
fore prohibited, for any member or associate 
member to purchase or to take on consign- 
ment from an itinerant dealer, or his represen- 
tative, who is not a member of the NIRA, 
any painting, print, engraving, or other work 
of art, except that: 1. Any itinerant foreign 
dealer, or his representative, may apply to the 
executive committee for a limited associate 
membership, which shall be effective only dur- 
ing the period of his current sojourn in this 
country. This limited associate membership 
shall entitle said dealer to do business with any 
member or associate member, but not other- 
wise. 2. As a condition for associate member- 
ship, said itinerant foreign dealer shall agree 
not to sell any of his merchandise in this 
country to private customers at less than 
twenty-five (25) per cent above the regular 
wholesale price to the American dealer. As 
evidence of compliance with this rule and regu- 
lation the limited associate member shall be 
provided with a card. The limited associate 
member will be asked to contribute two ($2) 
dollars for defraying expenses in connection 
therewith. B. It shall be the duty of 
any member or associate member to prompt- 
ly report to the executive committee any in- 
fraction of the above Tule and regulation. 

Article V—A. Amendments may be made 
to this code from time to time and submitted 
for the approval of the President, or, the 
President may cancel or modify any provision 
hereof. B. In the event that any of the pro- 
visions set forth herein be disapproved or 
held invalid, such action shall in no way affect 
any of the other provisions. hereof. C. This 
code shall be effective on the tenth day after 
it has been approved by the President. 


Love of Sweets 
[Continued from page 4] 


look at candy. From the standpoint of de- 
gustation, besides candy, they also, from 
physical necessity, eat beefsteak, pork chops 
But when it 
comes to visual enjoyment, they want candy 
and nothing else at all. 

“Popular taste” is the great problem that 
faces America’s art world, now that times 
are apparently on the upturn. The hardening 
of popular taste is the work of the Ameri- 
can museums, of all the different and dif- 
fering art societies and—more especially— 
of the millions of club women who are in 
the fold of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s clubs. This latter organization might 
well begin by educating its own membership. 

Last Spring the Raymond & Raymond 
Gallery in New York held a “horrible 
example” exhibition of commercial prints 
and cheap chromos. As the New York 
Herald Tribune pointed out at that time, a 
this kind should be circulated 
throughout the country in company with 
more seriously chosen works “in hope that 
by means of contrast the public will react 
to a higher standard of taste.” 





Birmingham Club’s Annual Election 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Art Club held its 
annual meeting and elected Mrs. John N. 
Vincent president. Mrs. J. F. Carle, the re- 
tiring president, was chosen secretary. 








A Saint Waits 


Six months ago Tue Arr Dicest conveyed 
to its readers the circumstance that the Art 
Commission of San Francisco was to give an 
immediate decision on the disposition of the 
giant statue of St. Francis—patron saint of 
the city—which was authorized by them from 
Beniamino Bufano, local artist. But now, Jo- 
seph Danysh, writing in the San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut, reports that nothing has been done 
in the matter by the commission and wonders 
whether this group of commissioners “simply 
cannot agree among themselves upon the ar- 
tistic value of a statue which competent 
critics have called the finest piece of sculpture 
in five hundred years” or have simply allowed 
the issue to be tabled until “a forgetful pub- 
lic permits it to pass into gentle oblivion.” 

When Bufano left San Francisco for Paris to 
begin work on the statue, commissioned by 
local art patrons, he understood that it was 
to be given a place among the city’s public 
monuments upon completion. For a year he 
worked on it under the most trying circum- 
stances. When it was completed it was im- 
pounded because of the cost of casting, in a 
Parisian warehouse under a $2,000 attachment, 
waiting for San Francisco to make up its offi- 
cial mind. A group of citizens wishing to re- 
deem the statue “jogged” up the Art Com- 
mission, but, instead of showing interest in 
the fundamental aesthetic values of the statue, 
the latter gentlemen quibbled for weeks over 
the relative position of the saint’s hands. 
They have not been satisfied with the sculp- 
tor’s word or the advice of two prominent San 
Francisco artists, and as yet have not told 
San Franciscans whether they may have their 
statue of St. Francis or not. 





A St. Louis Enterprise 

In Studio House, a group of St. Louis artists 
has developed an art center on a co-operative 
basis. It serves as a combination club, studio 
and gallery for its organizers and, under the 
direction of Walter Hoops, has had a very 
successful first year. 

Situated in St. Louis’ west end, in a spacious 
old residence, Studio House offers studios at 


| very low rentals, exhibition space for one man 


shows at cost, and rooms seating about 100 
people as meeting places for art clubs, pro- 
fessional organizations and discussion groups. 
Among the exhibitions already held, the most 
outstanding were the Self-Portrait Show of the 
Independent Artists’ of St. Louis, the Print 
Show of the Honolulu Society of Etchers, and 
the Salon of the Missouri Photographic So- 
ciety. One man shows were held by Olive Hol- 
bert Chaffee, George Hellmuth, Emma Page 
Comfort, Gregory D. Ivy and Elizabeth Heim- 
buecher. Artists who had studios in the house 
were, Joseph Banks, Norman Begeman, Fran- 
ces and Barney Evans, Barton N. Grant, Dor- 
othy Marshall, Virginia Mathers, Mildred Mas- 
set, Dacre Bolton and Eugene Sappington. 





College Honors Hitler Victim 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, in 
accordance with its program to promote cul- 
tural understanding between America and Ger- 
many, is circulating among the nation’s colleges 
a collection of 150 original etchings, woodcuts 
and lithographs by prominent German artists. 
Part of the plan is to present an original signed 
print to each college at the close of an exhibit. 

The Art Department of Lynchburg College, 
in Virginia, chose for its collection “The Revolt 
of the Peasants” by Kaethe Kollwitz, one of 
the artists who was recently forced to resign 
from the German Academy of Art due to pres- 
sure brought to bear by the Hitler regime. 
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Back in Boston 


Roger van der Weyden’s great monument 
of Flemish painting, “St. Luke Drawing the 
Virgin,” has been returned to America from 
Germany, where it had been since March, 
1932, being restored to its original beauty by 
the German expert, Dr. Helmut Ruhemann. 
The painting, reproduced on the cover of this 
issue of Tue Art Dicest, is:now on exhibi- 
tion at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Its 
restoration was described in the Ist October 
number. 

This was the second voyage of the painting 
across the Atlantic. When it arrived in Amer- 
ica forty years ago its entrance was unob- 
trusive, unrecognized by any except a few. 
Today it comes with the recognition and 
admiration of the art world, recently bestowed 
upon it. For 35 years the painting has been 
a storm center of varying opinions. Some 
claimed it to be van der Weyden’s original 
altarpiece. Four versions of it have long been 
known at Munich, Vienna, Leningrad and in 
England. Copies of details exist in many 
museums, as well as a tapestry in the Louvre 
after the whole composition. 

The Boston version was badly overlaid with 
dirt and an accumulation of overpaint, justi- 
fying the uncertainties as to its authenticity. 
After Dr. Ruhemann finished his delicate work, 
the painting was exhibited in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum in Berlin last summer as the 
work of van der Weyden. Experts were at 
last in accord. They recognized in the Boston 
treasure the lost altarpiece that had been 
studied and copied by so many followers of 
van der Weyden. 

“St. Luke Drawing the Virgin” came from 
the collection of Don Pedro de Bordon, Duque 
de Duceal. It was given to the Boston Mu- 
seum by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Higginson 
in 1893. 


The “Individual Note”’ 


Believing that in art the “individual note is 
of more significance than the cleverest imita- 
tion of others,” Philin Boyer, director of the 
Mellon Galleries in Philadelphia has inaugu- 
rated classes there which will emphasize the 
development of the student’s. creative ability 
and give him the technical facility and the 
power of vision to express his own individuality 
“without undue influence from instructors.” 

Classes will be held by Arthur Carles and 
Franklin Watkins (prize-winner at the last 
Carnegie International) in drawing and paint- 
ing from the nude and costumed model, por- 
trait painting, still life and composition. Group 
sketch classes will be held two mornings and 
two evenings a week and it is also planned 
to organize a Saturday morning sketch class 
where artists and students may meet in an 
intimate atmosphere. 

Mr. Boyer selected Mr. Carles and Mr. 
Watkins because he believed them to be ideally 
fitted to furnish the student with instruction 
calculated to meet his intimate and individual 
need, to clarify his problems and inspire self- 
confidence. 





Museum Gets Sterne Plasters 


The trustees of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York have decided to give five plaster 
reliefs by Maurice Sterne to the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art. They were shown at the 
exhibition of Sterne’s work at the Museum 
last February and comprise the complete series 
for the Rogers-Kennedy Memorial to the Early 
Settlers at Worcester, Mass. Each plaster is 
seven feet high and is the cast used for the 
stone memorial. 
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The “Bauhaus Stairs” and...the Artist 





“Bauhaus Stairs,” by Oskar Schlemmer. 


An opportunity for those who missed the 
exhibit of modern European work at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, during the 
Summer, which was commented on in the Au- 
gust issue of Tue Art Dicest, is afforded in 
the current exhibition there, in which much 
of the previous show has been retained as the 
nucleus of a larger exhibition which will con- 
tinue until Oct. 28. 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr., who rearranged the dis- 
play, has resumed his active duties as director 
of the museum after a year abroad. Con- 
cerning the exhibition he said: “Many of the 
pictures represent the experiments of the Euro- 
pean vanguard; others are among the master- 
pieces of the last half century.” 

One of the new paintings is Oskar Schlem- 
mer’s “Bauhaus Stairs,” herewith reproduced, 
which is hung in the entrance hall. Schlemmer, 
in addition to being one of the most widely 
known German painters, is a sculptor, choreog- 
rapher, and designer of costumes and furniture 
as well as author of several well known works 
on theatre art. He was for several years 
a teacher at the Bauhaus School at Dessau. 
Along with many of his confreres in art, litera- 
ture and music he is now on Hitler’s “verboten” 
list in Germany. When he painted the “Bau- 
haus Stairs” he did not know, of course, the 
swift manner in which he was to descend 
them. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibition 


is the arrangement in adjoining galleries of 
paintings by Bonnard and Rouault. Margaret 
Breuning in the New York Post observes that 
“A greater contrast could scarcely be afforded 
than by these two rooms, particularly, as the 
selection of paintings by Rouault emphasizes 
his early somber palette, rather than the re- 
fulgence of many of his later paintings which 
glow with the reds and blues of old stained 
glass windows. The macabre undertone of these 
Daumier-like figures, with their grotesquerie 
and violence of emotional statement, embody 
a protest against the social order which has 
a smashing impact upon the beholder. 

“In contrast, the glowing canvases of Bon- 
nard are remarkably effective. Such a picture 
as ‘The Open Window,’ from the Phillips col- 
lection, illustrates admirably the peculiar gifts 
of Bonnard. He is able in such works to 
charm you twice, first by the obvious appeal 
of his seductive color and the charm of his 
arrangements, and then, as you turn to look 
again, he wins you by the subtlety of his de- 
sign—design which is neyer insistent, yet per- 
fectly sustained. 

“At first the mirage of color, ephemeral in 
its delicacy, makes impression, but the sig- 
nificance of Bonnard’s work lies in his ability 
to incorporate this sensuous charm in the tex- 
ture of his design, in which dissonances of 
color and unusual rhythms convey emotional 
reactions of great sensibility.” 
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“The Question of Science and Art” Is 


By H. D, ELLSWORTH 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the third 
of a series of seven articles by Mr. Ells- 
worth, who is a recognized authority and 
the head of a labotatory devoted to the 
Scientific examination of works of art. The 
first appeared in the 1st September number] 

The preceding article in this series considered 
the scientific study of bronzes. The present 
one will deal with these methods as applied 
to paintings by the old masters. Whether 
done, on canvas, wood or other mate , or if 
transferred or rebacked, the facts necessary to 
determine age and condition may be 
tained. 

It seems incomprehensible that scientific ex- 
amination of Paintings is not more extensively 
used when the findings are so definite and con- 
clusive. No longer is it necessary for a dealer 
to have a Painting stripped in order to know 
the best or worst. No longer is it nece sary 


ascer- 


Figure 3—Dark areas are new paint. 


4t Left— 
Figure 1 


At Right — 


Figure 2 


to. remove the varnish (and with it any-restora- 
tion) to determine*the true condition of a 
painting. Every defect, even if covered up, 
is disclosed, and what ‘is more important, the 
painting which is in first-class condition is 
indisputably proved to be so and is safeguarded 
against adverse criticisms. 

Paint is a medium which is undergoing 
change throughout its existence and these al- 
terations are discernable. It is, therefore, 
possible to deduce from the Structure the ap- 
proximate age. For example, the increase in 
transparency of paint with age is due to def- 
initely measurable changes. Artificial aging 
does not duplicate the microstructure built by 
time. 

The question of attribution is one to be 
answered by the stylist but the chances of error 
are minimized if he has in hand the records 
of those facts which the scientific method dis- 
closes. 

All of the scientific methods have their place 
in the examination of Paintings: 

The X-ray reveals underpainting, the struc- 
ture of hidden layers of paint and that of the 
canvas or panel. There was recently reported* 
the case of a picture. first exhibited in 1909, 
as a portrait of King Edward VI. It was 
suspected that the picture had at least been al- 
tered and finally, after twenty-four years, it 
was cleaned and the picture of a woman was 
brought to light. The existence of this second 
picture could have been proven in twenty-four 
minutes if the X-ray had been utilized. 

Photography of infra-red distinguishes areas 
of new paint on the surface and frequently 
discloses that which is underneath. 

Photography by ultra-violet has much the 
same function as photography by infra-red and 
also produces fluorescence visible to the eye 
thus enabling the observer to learn much as a 
guide to further examination. 

Photomicrography discloses the finer details 
of brush strokes, finger prints, cracule, and 
structure of the paint. ; 

* “Faking A King” by C. H. Collins-Baker in the 
Connoisseur, September, 1933. 

** For illustrations see “The Painter's Meth- 
ods and Materials,” by Prof. A. P. Laurie. 


he Scientific Examination of Pictures” 
by Martin deWild. 


Presented by an 


Some of these facts, such as the photo- 
graphic study of the brush strokes, are par- 
ticularly valuable in determining attribution. 
It should, however, be remembered that even a 
school painting may have a few brush strokes 
considered typical of the master. The micro- 
Structure of the medium is probably more 
characteristic of the Particular artist and should 
be considered in connection with the study of 
brush strokes.** The date of invention of 
certain pigments is definitely known and their 
Presence as part of the original design would 
indicate a forgery or later copy; therefore, the 
petrological microscope is employed to identify 
Pigments and other materials present. This 
may be supplemented by microchemistry when 
necessary. 

It is usually advisable to first examine the 
Picture under ultra-violet. If it is supposedly 
centuries old and the ultra-violet discloses no 
restoration whatever, the genuineness may logi- 


Figure 4—Dark area is new paint. 
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cally be suspected, since it is most improbable 
that a painting has survived for hundreds of 
years without having suffered at least some 
small damage. The X-ray photograph of such 
an example is shown in Figure 1. The paint- 
ing was that of an old bearded man and was 
attributed to a great master of the 17th 
century. Under the ultra violet no repairs were 
seen. It was then X-rayed and the face of a 
young man (Figure 1) done by an obviously 
different hand and wearing a costume of more 
than a century later was disclosed. The fore- 
head and bridge of the nose of the supposed 
original are dimly seen in the upper part of 
the X-ray photograph. The damage at the 
right of the center occurs in the original 
picture, and is not visible in the surface paint- 
ing. Microscopic examination of this top paint- 
ing proved it to be artificially aged and actually 
to be but a few years old. 

On the other hand, disclosure of a second 
painting may substantiate genuineness. A paint- 
ing of a man in armor attributed to a great 
artist, was X-rayed with the result shown in 
Figure 2. In the lower left section will be 
found the face of a woman. Study of the 
X-ray photographs of the entire picture showed 
this second picture to be a practically finished 
sketch of a known painting by the same master. 
This was substantiated by the similar tech- 
nique and the age and composition of both | 
layers of paint. The cradling appears as light 
bands and damages to the under picture as | 
dark spots. 

One of the most valuable applications of the | 
X-ray is in the examination of restored paint- 
ings to determine the extent of restoration 
which was actually required. It is frequently 
found that the restorer has covered an un- 
necessarily large area with new paint, thereby 
lessening its value. 





Another use of the X-ray is to effectively 
destroy any insect life in old panels, manu- 
scripts and other art material. 

If the background colors of primitives have 
been changed from dark to rich colors or gold 
it will be evident in photographs taken by the 
ultra-violet or infra-red and may often be vis- 
ually observed under ultra-violet. The same 
is true if old faces have been changed to young 
or otherwise altered. This distinction of new 
paint from the original is illustrated in the 
detail from a face, Figure 3 (ultra-violet) and 
detail from a landscape, Figure 4 (infra-red). 
In both cases the difference was not discernible 
with the unaided eye. 

In some cases a picture has been enlarged 
with additional canvas. The X-ray alone will 
prove this. It is also sufficient in those cases 
where a head has been cut out of a group and 
the background painted out. 

The true condition of a picture which has 
been ruined by accident or overcleaning and 
then almost entirely painted over is ascertain- 
able by these methods, as are painted out, 
altered, or added to signatures. 

It is not possible in this space to discuss 
and illustrate the many other physical and 
chemical tests which may be employed, many 
of them just as conclusive and easily inter- 
preted as the examples given above. Much 
valuable work has been done in correlating 
these data with the study of old paintings*** 
and continued work along these lines will re- 
sult in fewer disputes and greater confidence 
because the evidence is of a type which can be 
interpreted by anyone. 

The next article will illustrate the applica- 
tion of the scientific methods to objects done 
in marble, limestone, alabaster and other 


stones. 





Roger Fry’s Paintings Shown in New York 





“The Gateway of Van Gogh’s Asylum at S. Remy,” by Roger Fry. 


Roger Fry ranks with Clive Bell as a pro- 
ducer of books on significant art. But in 
England his literary contributions to art schol- 
arship are rivaled by his reputation as a cre- 
ative painter in his own right. This latter 
side of his talent is now being given a com- 
prehensive showing at the Ehrich Galleries, 
New York, proving at error that old adage, 
“Those who know how, do; those who don’t, 
teach.” 

R. R. Tatlock, editor of the Burlington 
Magazine, writes: “Roger Fry’s place in the 
world of art is unique, and this is accounted 
for by several distinct circumstances. Of all 
prominent painters he has contributed most 
to the modern attempt, through patient and 
persistent experiment, to re-experience what 
the greatest of the old masters, as aesthetes 
and craftsmen, felt about the visible world. 

“His own paintings are easily divisible into 
groups, each representing so many years de- 
voted to one problem or another inevitably 
confronting every artist who aspires to express 
himself in a universal pictorial language com- 
prehensible irrespective of time and place, and 
quite different from the transitory dialects with 
which every age has been all too familiar. 

“Fry decided in his mind many. years ago 
that an intensive study of the early Italian 
artists, particularly those of Florence, would 
be the surest way of assisting him as a painter 
to materialize on canvas his own vision, and 
to coordinate hand and eye at once with emo- 
tional and logical precision. 

“Much space would be required to consider 
in detail the relationship between his studies 
as a painter and his studies as an art critic... . 
For the present I must leave that task to those 








privileged to study this excellent and compre- 
hensive exhibition.” 

Alan Clutton-Brock, writing in the cata- 
logue foreword to the Ehrich exhibition, says 
in part: “Mr. Fry is one of the very few 
painters who have sought to compose land- 
scapes in their full solidity, with as complete 
a statement of their structure as we should 
expect to find in an elaborate study of the 
human figure, and although he has to take 
into account all those effects of light and at- 
mosphere which the impressionists discovered, 
he seldom uses any short-cut to arrive at this 
statement or any of those hints and sugges- 
tions on which many modern painters rely.” 

Roger Fry is the son of the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Fry, was born in 1866 and is a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. In Lon- 
don art circles he is familiar through the part 
he took in establishing the London Group and 
the London Artists’ Association. 





Honolulu Artists Elect 


James A. Wilder has been reelected presi- 
dent of the Association of Honolulu Artists. 
W. Twigg-Smith has been made vice-president 
and J. B. Freitas succeeds himself as secretary- 
treasurer. The executive committee for 1933- 
34 consists of F. Gordon Chadwick, J. May 
Fraser, Verna Tallman, “Marguerite Blasingame 
and Henry Rempel. 

At the annual meeting the cigaret concours 
method of awarding the association’s annual 
prize came under severe criticism as not rep- 
resentative. By this method each exhibitor 
has two votes, one for himself and one for 
some other exhibitor. 
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An Artists’ Code 


A code binding upon commercial artists and 
illustrators has been formulated and submitted 
to NRA at Washington. The Artists Guild, 
Inc., of New York City, was the prime mover. 
and was joined by the Artists Guild of Chicago 
and the Commercial Artists Club of Cincinnati, 
all three organizations having a total member- 
ship of more than 1,000. The Society of 
Illustrators will vote on joining the code, and 
it is the hope of the artists that free lance 
groups, organizations of salaried artists and 
commercial photographers will take part. In- 
dividual artists are asked to sign. Copies of 
the code, for signature, may be obtained by 
writing to the Artists Guild at 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

The purpose of the code is the elimination 
of certain flagrant abuses from the field of 
commercial art, such as unpaid competitive 
speculation, the exploitation of artists by un- 
authorized middlemen, design piracy and 
plagiarism. 

In the document the term commercial art 
is defined as for the use of advertisers and 
the term illustrations as referring to work 
produced for the publishers of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., in order 
to enhance ‘heir salability. Photographers 
are included when their work lies in the above 
spheres only. 

The section of the code dealing with fair 


trade practices is as follows: 


All free-lance and other artists, artists’ agents 
and representatives, and art services, pledge them- 
selves to the following code of fair trade prac- 
tices: 

1. All art work (i. e., commercial art or 
illustrations as heretofore defined) must be in- 
voiced to the client at a fair profit. Sales of art 
work at prices at or below cost, secret rebates, 
discounts other than the usual 2% (two per 
cent) discount for cash, and gifts or bonuses to 
buyers, clients, or customers, are unfair com- 
petition. 

2. All clients’ changes. revisions, and addi- 
tions, not due to the fault of the artist or to 
deviation from the original instructions of the 
art buyer, shall be invoiced to the client on the 
basis indicated in Par. I of this Section. 

3. (a) Orders received from the client under 
such conditions as compel the artist to execute 
them outside of the usual business hours (i. e., 
by working nights, Saturday afternoons, Sundays, 
or holidays) shall be invoiced to the client at a 
premium of 50% (fifty per cent) above the 
normal price. This premium is designed to 
cover the extra compensation of the artist, and 
to discourage the practice of requiring artists 


and studios to work overtime without adequate 
eause. (b) Work stopped by a client after it 
has already been started but before it is com- 
pleted, if for reasons beyond the artist’s con- 
trol, shall be billei to the client on the basis 
of the time and effort already expended. 

4. (a) Commercial art sketches, layouts, 
comprehensives, or other preliminary work, when 
produced on a clients’ order with a specific 
understanding that the final rendering may or 
may not be given to the original artist for exe- 
cution, shall be billed to the client at a fair 
profit. (b) Commercial art sketches, layouts, 
comprehensive, or other preliminary work, when 
produced by an artist or studio for the purpose 
of selling finished art work, shall remain the 
property of such artist or studio in substance, 
composition, ete., even though paid for by the 
client., It shall be stipulated with the client 
that such preliminary work shall not be given to 
another artist for completion without the con- 
sent of the original artist or studio. (c) If 
preliminary work is published as_ finished art 
work, with or without the artist's consent, they 
shall be reinvoiced on the latter basis at an 
increased price. 

5. Every contract or 
shall be evidenced by 
either on the clients’ 


order for art work 
a written confirmation, 
own form or on that 
of the producer, which in that case shall be 
approved by the client. Such written order 
shall cover all necessary terms and specifications, 
including due date, price, medium, area to 
occupied by the art work on the printed page, 
etc. 

6. (a) This Code is opposed to the accept- 
ance of orders for art work on speculation. 
When, however, an advertising agency or other 
buyer is undertaking a campaign on a speculative 
basis and asks the co-operation of an artist 
therein at a reduced price, the success of the 
speculation being dependent upon acceptance 
by a third party, the artist shall charge an ade- 
quate premium in addition to his normal price 
if the speculation proves successful. (b) Accept- 
ance of a speculative order under xny other 
conditions than the above, the selling of art work 
on consignment, and participation in any contest 
where entries are not paid for in full, are un- 
fair competition. 

A piece of art work produced to a client’s 
satisfaction in accordance with his specifications, 
is an entity, and the artist does not admit the 
client’s right to cut, change, alter, redraw, or 
mutilate his work, or to use separate sections 
of it, without his consent. 

8. If the artist’s work is finally used for more 
extensive purposes, is given more space, or is 
more widely and variouslv used than specified 
originally, the artist is entitled to proportionate 
additional remunerstion. 

9. No orters shall be given except to the 
artist himself or his authorized representative. 


Fort Worth’s Art Fair 


The results of Fort Worth’s first open air 
art show, held on Sept. 22 and 23 in the 
park surrounding the Carnegie Public Library 
and Museum, were so gratifying that it has 
been decided to make it an annual event. More 
than 100 artists were represented by nearly 
1,000 exhibits. The receipts were $641. 
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F. D.’s Nieces 





“Janet and Diana \Roosevelt,” by Hugo Stevens. 


The above portrait of Janet and Diana 
Roosevelt, nieces of President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, will probably be the most popular item in 
Hugo Stevens’ exhibition of pastel portraits 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
from Oct. 17 to 28. The two little girls, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Hall Roosevelt 
of Detroit, are favorites of the President and 
stay at the White House frequently. The 
father is the brother of Mrs. Roosevelt and is 
active politically in Detroit. 

Besides Mr. Stevens’ first New York show, 
the following exhibitions will be held con- 
currently: water colors by John Wenger; 
water colors, drawings and prints by George 
Wright; and drawings and water colors of 
Majorca by Mildred Rackley. The annual 
Founders Exhibition will continue until Nov. 
23. 





A Holbein Is Discovered 


A Holbein painting, which was hidden under 
four layers of pigment applied at different 
times to “improve” it, was recently discovered 
at Castle Howard in England. It is a portrait 
of Henry VIII, whose court painter Holbein 
was. 

According to the London Daily Telegraph 
this picture must be accounted as one of the 
artist’s greatest masterpieces. When the super- 
imposed color was removed traces of Holbein’s 
signature and the date 1542 were revealed. 
The over-paint of this picture was removed 
at the suggestion of Dr. Paul Ganz, art his- 
torian, who thinks that many Holbein portraits 
between 1542 and 1543 must hang unidentified 
in old English houses. 


ee . * 
Preview 
The following plaint, or complaint, was 
written by Patterson McCan after attending 
an “opening night” at a San Francisco gallery: 


Twenty paintings, 
Fifty-six paint-ronizers, 
One lonely artist. 


Forty tubes of paint, 
Twelve yards of canvas, 


Five-dollar light bill. 


Four gallons of water, 
Twelve lemons, 
One quart of gin. 


That’s all! 
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“No National Art” 


Now comes the declaration that, despite 
the widely-publicized Rivera, the famous 
Orozco, and numerous cther Mexican painters 
who have established followings in the United 
States, Mexico has no national art. The so- 
called “Mexican Renaissance,” held up as an 
example to Americans by practically every 
art writer in the United States, is just a 
mirage, in the opinion of Cyril Kay-Scott, 
director of the Denver Art Museum, writing 
in the Rocky Mountain News, after two 
months’ of travel and painting below the Rio 
Grande. 

“T talked with typical representatives of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, about 
art,” he writes. “I found that Mexico has 
no national art, exactly as we have no na- 
tional art. Not only peasants, small tradesmen, 
petty officials and clerks had never heard of 
Diego Rivera or Orozco, but they had heard 
of no other Mexican artist, except possibly 
Senor Fulano’s sister in the town—‘who paints 
beautifully.’ 

“Among high officials, wealthy aristocrats 
and other people of ‘importance,’ I found a 
wide culture, the best European education, 
great charm and magnificent hospitality. But 
I found no love for the Mexican Renaissance. 
Representatives of the vested interests in Mex- 
ico object to exactly the same things to which 
our own conservatives object: (1) to ‘modern- 
ism’ in art, and (2) to communistic propa- 
ganda in art. 

“Various sophisticates and ‘high-brows’ I met 
talk glibly about Rivera, Orozco and the rest, 
just as various ‘free souls’ in Greenwich Vil- 
lage prate blithely about our own ‘advanced’ 
American Frenchmen. But an art that is gen- 
eral, of the people, understood by and expres- 
sive of a race—well, the Mexicans haven’t 
one any more than we have. 

“In humble homes one sees the same ghastly 
chromos and cheap furniture-store prints so 
many of our own bungzlow dwellers delight 
in. In sumptuous homes with, of course, ex- 
ceptions, as is the case here at home, one finds 
the same sort of flashy academic trash that 
countless thousands of our own rich tourists 
proudly pick up in France, Italy and Ger- 
many. In short, Mexico, outside a very small 
intelligentsia, is no better and no worse than 
the U. S. A. We, as a rule, have good plumb- 
ing and bad taste. The Mexicans, as a rule, 
have bad plumbing and bad taste. The small 
section of each country that has better taste 
appears to be, in comparison to our respective 
populations, about 50-50. 

“All this anent the fine arts. As for the 
crafts and folk decorations, such as ceramics, 
silver and leather work, hand-woven textiles 
and such like—they are magnificent. But 
neither these wonderful craftsmen nor their 
customers consider such things as ‘art.’ They 
are merchandise. 

“American art in Mexico? Only over every 
Mexican’s dead body! ‘The Mexicans don’t 
like us. When one has powerful letters of 
introduction their hospitality and courtesy are 
almost overpowering. But they don’t like us. 

They have no use for American art, 
American manners or American people. The 
antipathy we have engendered in the hearts ot 
the Mexican people is something deep. .. . 

“The culture of Mexico is intrinsically an 
European culture. The greatest compliment 
they can pay you is to mistake you for an 
Englishman or a Frenchman, tacitly implying 
that you are too cultured and well-bred to be 
an American. To Europe and not to the 
United States they look for art and, in fact. 
for all spiritual companionship.” 


. 
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Spain Gives a Pilgrim’s Shrine to Harvard 


An outstanding example of international re- 
ciprocity in art, which has been formally praised 
by the Office of Museums of the League of 
Nations, is the exchange of objects between 
the Spanish Republic and the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum of Harvard University. 

The museum possessed the Sagahun tomb, 
a much prized historical treasure. Spain wanted 
it back, and the museum assented. Out of 
gratitude the Republic offered in return a 
group of art objects, the most important of 
which is one of the four columns which sup- 
ported the altar over the tomb of St. James 
at Santiago de Compostela, in the northwest 
of Spain. 

The column, whose date is either 1105 or 
1135, opens a romantic vista of the Middle 
Ages, for the tomb of the saint at Santiago 
de Compostela was one of the most famous 
shrines of that epoch, ard shared honors with 
the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket at Canter- 
bury. Pilgrims flocked to it from all parts 
of Europe. The road (“route de S. Jacques”) 
was like the road to Canterbury which Chaucer 
travelled, and many of the romances of the 
troubadours developed from the tales told 
to while away the tedium of the journey. 

The ancient tradition was that the body 
of St. James the Apostle, after his martyrdom 
in Palestine, had been brought to this part of 
the Snanish coast for burial. After the reputed 
finding of his bones, a church was built over 
the relics. This corner of Spain was the only 
part of the country that preserved its liberty 
from the Moors, and was the region from 
which the peninsula was reconquered for 
Christendom. 

As a work of art, the column from the tomb 
is exemplary of a crucial period in the Ro- 
manesque style. It is an example of the 
school of sculpture which flourished in the 
churches along the pilgrimage routes of Spair 
and southern France in the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries: In style it shows 
the Byzantine formulas with an unusual deli- 
cacy of line and relief. but with a distinct 
naturalism in the sinewy feet, a harbinger 
of the full Gothic style that was to come. 


A 1933 Phoenix 


It is rather unusual for an artist to be called 
upon to duplicate his work 25 years after the 
original commission was executed, but, accord- 
ing to the Boston Post, this has happened to 
Miss Gabrielle deV. Clements. 

About 1908 Miss Clements was designated 
to paint the chancel decorations for the mis- 
sion chanel of St. Paul connected with St. 
Paul’s Church in Baltimore. Last Fall the 
chapel was destroved by fire. It was decided 
to rebuild, and the congregation was insistent 
that Miss Clements paint a replica of the 
original panels for the new chancel. Fortunate- 
ly she had saved her original studies and the 
sketches made while she, together with Ellen 
Hale (daughter of Edward Everett Hale) and 
Miss Leslie Jackson were travelling in Pales- 
tine. The backeround for the murals was 
the country around Nazareth. 

Now the three artists, who in each other’s 
company studied the Nazarene landscape, are 
busily at work in a studio at Cape Ann re- 
producing the mural, which shows St. Peter 
and St. Andrew at one side, St. John and St. 
James at the other, and, in the centre niche 
formed by intertwined olive trees, the Angel 
of Remembrance carrying the wheat and grapes 
of the Sacrament. The atmosphere is essen- 
tially of Palestine, the figures are somewhat 
formalized and the landscape simplified, the 
whole being done in a high color key. 





Column from the Tomb of St. James at 


Santiago de Compostela. 


Early Twelith 


Century. 





Cincinnati Post for Waring 

The Cincinnati Museum of Art has appointed 
Francis Waring Robinzon assistant curator of 
art. He is a graduate of Princeton. where he 
teck highest honors in art and archaeology, and 
also studied at the Institute of Art and Ar- 
chaeology of the University of Paris, from 
which he hoids the degree of Brevet d’Historie 
de Art de la Sorbonne. 
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You'll Get Your Carnegie News ‘on the Ether’ 





The Carnegie International Jury of Awards. Seated, left to right, C. Powell Minnigerode, 

director of the Corcoran Gallery of Art; Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art Institute 

of Chicago; Mevyric C. Rogers, director of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. Standing, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute. 


































Above is reproduced a group photograph of 
the 1933 jurors of the Carnegie International. 
They have picked certain prize winners, but 
the names of the fortunate artists is a dead 
secret until the afternoon of Oct. 19, when the 
exhibition opens. Art lovers, however, will not 
have to wait until the morning papers appear. 
All they will have to do is tune in on NBC, 
which will devote 30 minutes to a nationwide 
broadcast beginning at 6 o’clock Eastern Stand- 
ard Time (WJZ in New York), in which prom- 
inent art critics attendine the opening wi!l 
speak, together with Homer Saint-Gaudens, di- 
rector of the International, who has visited 
Europe eleven times to select paintings for the 





the attendance at the annual showing increased 


from 38,000 in 1922 to 162,000 in 1931). 


The International, beset by economic condi- 


tions, was omitted in 1932. This year’s ex- 
hibition, starting on Oct. 19 will be continued 
until Dec. 10, and then the European section 
will start on a tour of American museums. 

The NBC broadcast will be under the direc- 
tion of Francis Healey of the Midtown Gal- 
leries. 

The Nov. 1 issue of Tue Arr Dicesr will 
reproduce the 1933 prize paintings, and quote 
the views of the nation’s critics. 

The art world is waiting to see what trends 


| the Carnegie International will bring to light. 


exhibitions—(under his direction, incidentally. { ‘following its year’s lapse. 
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Bruce’s “Stride” 


One of the two paintings by Edward Bruce 
in the current exhibition of works by con- 
temporary American artists at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, is “Power.” a view of the 
lower Manhattan skyline and the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

This picture was one of the greup which 
Mr. Bruce exhibited in the Leicester Galleries 
in London last July when he was also an Amer- 
ican delegate to the Economic Conference. 
The London Daily Express liked Mr. Bruce’s 
work and his sincerity, saying at the time: 
“Mr. Bruce is a sincere artist. He seems 
really anxious that his work should be judged 
on its merits and not as the art of an eco- 
nomic delegate. This is a pleasant contrast 
to the usual practice of artists and writers, 
who obscure any real value their work may 
have by making use, for advertising purposes, 
of every possible claim to fame, social, poli- 
tical or otherwise irrelevant.” 

H. Granville Fell writing in Apollo, said that 
Mr. Bruce “approaches the Chinese apprehen- 
sion of a subject . . . in his studies of single 
trees in flower.” This is apparent in the other 
painting by the artist on view in the Milch 
show. “Cherry Tree in Blossom.” 

Mr. Bruce’s versatility amazed Londoners 
and when they congratulated him on his per- 
severance and devotion to nainting while at 
the same time carrying on his multifarious 
duties as dinlomat, lawyer, banker. art-col- 
lector and man of affairs, he replied: “Paint- 
ing is my job.” This versatility “recalls the 
instance,” remarked Mr. Fell, “of those great 
painters of a robuster age, who, whilst seem- 
ingly bound to their easels day and night, 
managed to take most other things in their 
stride.” 


Abstractions at Santa Fe 


Three abstractionists—Agnes Pelton, Ray- 
mond Jonson and Cady Wells—are holding a 
joint exhibition at the Museum of Santa Fe 
which is attracting much attention at the 
New Mexico capital, where the leaning is to- 
ward realism. Miss Pelton, a regular exhibitor 
in the East, is showing paintings. Mr. Jonson, 
widely known for his rhythmical and harmonic 
compositions, has placed on view a group of 
newly completed drawings. Mr. Wells is ex- 
hibiting water colors based on the Southwest. 
Dane Rudhyar writes of the three: 

Agnes Pelton—‘‘Reality cannot be defined. 
It can only be known in and through the liv- 
ing experience; and few are the artists who 
dare to reach that knowledge. Fewer still 
are able to experience so-called ‘abstractions’ 
as living reality. I do not mean by abstrac- 
tions the results of intellectual analysis and 
reconstruction, but forms having both actual 
being as entities of a semi-subjective world 
and universal significance as impersonal symbols 
of human experience. Agnes Pelton has ex- 
perienced such living symbols.” 

Raymond Jonson—“He approaches the prob- 
lem of abstract form with a sensibility closely 
responsive to the mental tensions of this age. 
His aim seems to be that of lifting up from 
the clashing currents of life those elements 
of pure significance which are rooted in the 
essential and the permanent.” 

Cady Wells—“Wells has travelled through 
the Orient and caught something of the Chinese 
spirit. A Chinese brush held by New England 
hands and dedicated to the celebration of New 
Mexico! A paradox perhaps, yet one which 
has produced vigorous interpretations of an 
aystere and dramatic soil.” 
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Silver at Auction 





One of Twelve George III Gilded Silver 
Dinner Plates. Paul Storr, 1817. 


Georgian silver plate and other important 
examples of the silversmith’s craft comprise 
the outstanding feature to appear in the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries’s auc~ 
tion of furniture and deccrations from the col- 
lections of the late William Stursberg, the 
late Mrs. Herbert Coppell and H. L. 
Slade (grandson of the famous collector Rob- 
ert Hoe), on Oct. 20 and 21. Reproduced 
herewith is one of twelve George III gilded 
silver dinner plates by Paul Storr, London, 
1817. It is a valanced circular plate with 
beautifully chiseled edge designed with reed- 
ing bound with spiraled ribbons, the marli 
richly chased with cartouches of roses and 
lambrequin pendants of leafage. 
from the collection of Robert Hoe. 

Other noteworthy silver items in this sale 
are an important set of six George III silver 
candlesticks, London, 1738; a George II plain 
silver salver, Robert Abercrombie, London, 
1738; and a George III gilded silver tea serv- 
ice, Paul Storr and John Ames. London, 1805 
and 1809. Rugs, sculpture, semi-precious min- 
eral carvings fitted as lamps and other artistic 
property are in the sale. 

Paintings from the Stursberg collection, to- 
gether with examples from the estate of the 
late Mrs. James F. Sutton of Bedford Hills, 
N. Y., will be sold the evening of Oct. 26, 
following their exhibition from Oct. 21. Among 
the Stursberg canvases are three paintings 
by Monticelli from the Yerkes sale, two 
Duprés, and examples by Pasini, Boudin, Ziem, 
Blakelock and Lhermitte. The Sutton group 
includes a group of works by Monet, bought 
directly from the artist by Mr. Sutton, who 
was a personal friend of the painter. 

Later in the month, on Oct. 28, the collec- 
tions of Clarisse Coudert and John A. Pearson 
will be sold, following exhibition from Oct. 
21. Clarisse Coudert, internationally known 
in the world of decoration as well as fashion, 
brought together a collection of fine French, 
English and early American furniture and art 
objects. In the American section will be 
found a number of interesting heirlooms. The 
Pearson collection consists mainly of English 
furniture and decoration of the Georgian and 
Regency periods. Prints and porcelains also 
appear. 


It comes 


An Impertinent Question 
“There is no doubt,” said Mr. P. Lapis 
Lazuli, the famous painter, “that the country 


has been saved. But what I want to know 
is, When do I eat?” 
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Buffalo Installs Saint-Gaudens’ Caryatids 


When John J. Albright, the Buffalo philan- 
thropist, donated at the beginning of the cen- 
tury the funds for the art gallery that bears 
his name, Augustus. Saint-Gaudens was com- 
missioned to design eight caryatids for the two 
porches which were to project from the north 
and south wings on the east front of the new 
building. The architectural style of the gallery 
being Greek Ionic, the sculptor designed the 
figures following the system of the Erechtheum 
caryatids. After their completion in 1907, 
various financial complexities arose which pre- 
vented their becoming the permanent possession 
of the Albright Art Gallery until just recently. 

It was not until several years after the 
opening of the gallery that the eight figures 
were delivered. By that time Saint-Gaudens 
had died, and disagreements between Mr. Al- 
bright and the Saint-Gaudens estate held up 
the transfer of possession. Mr. Albright’s for- 
tune had declined and he postponed giving the 
figures over until funds would be available to 
install them in permanent stone porches. Four 
were temporarily housed in a wooden portico 
on the south wing, the other four languished 
in the basement of the gallery. In 1932, a 
year after the death of Mr. Albright, the estate 
reluctantly found it necessary to offer the 
caryatids for sale. Trustees of the Albright 
Art Gallery, lacking funds, faced the possi- 
bility of having the figures removed to some 
other place. 

The impending loss to Buffalo soon became 
known through publicity given by the Buffalo 
Evening News in special articles, editorials, 
interviews and campaigns for one dollar sub- 
scriptions. Prominent citizens bombarded the 
Mayor and the City Council with demands 
that the city furnish funds to buy the sculp- 
tures. Finally the problem was solved by a 
gift of $15,000 from the estate of the late 
Hamilton Ward. This, coupled with $10,000 
from the Forsyth fund (a city fund for buy- 
ing statuary), made possible the purchase of 


$10 Sketch, $1,000 Suit 


Carl Flick, Iowa artist from the Amana 
colonies, sold a sketch last January for $10 
to Leo J. Ver Duft, a Prairie City art stu- 
dent. Now the owner is sueing Flick for $1,- 
000, alleging that the defendant has made 
another sketch of the same subject. He affirms 
that this makes both sketches valueless. 

Flick says that the sketches were not made 
at the same time and that they are similar 
only in subject matter. “I can’t understand 
the object of the suit,” he said. “When I 
sold the sketch to him for $10, I didn’t realize 
that it might be valued later at $1,000.” 
The plaintiff sets forth in his suit that it is 
contrary to custom, ethics and practices among 
artists to sell two identical pictures. 

Grant Wood, Flick’s friend and sponsor at 
the Stone City Art Colony, says that Ver Duft 
is wrong and that there are many historic ex- 
amples and cases of carefully finished paint- 
ings that are identical or nearly so. “One 
instance,” said Wood, “is the haystack series 
by Monet. There is at least one in every 
important American gallery, all of the samc 
haystack, but with slightly varying effects in 
lighting. I have myself, for instance, in three 
Cedar Rapids homes quick sketches of the 
Luxembourg Fountain in Paris. The three 
were painted from the same view point, of 
the same subject matter and all of them are 
considered as originals. “Why Ver Duft feels 
that he is damaged to the extent of $1,000 
is beyond all understanding on my part.” 








Caryatids Designed by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens for the Albright Art Gallery. 


the caryatids from the Albright estate for 
the gallery. The eight figures are now being 
permanently installed. 


Art of Stage Design 

Lee Simonson, who is in Europe gathering 
material for the Museum of Modern Art’s In- 
ternational Exhibition of Theatre Art next 
January, sends word that the National Museum 
of Sweden has consented to lend a rare series 
of ten drawings of costume figures made for 
an Italian pageant about the year 1550 by 
Primaticcio, the Italian who decorated Fon- 
tainbleau for Francois I. Mr. Simonson calls 
them “beautiful drawings, or rather water col- 
ors, with all the bloom of the Renaissance on 
them.” “A special catalogue has been published 
on them,” he adds, “by Oswald Swen—no less. 
And they anticipate Inigo Jones by 100 years.” 

The exhibition will occupy the first three 
floors of the museum. Four centuries of 
progress in the art of theatre design will be 
shown by period and by country, with models 
and drawings of stage sets and costumes from 
Sweden, Germany, France, England, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Russia. 
A major portion of the exhibit will be devoted 
to the work of American scene designers. 
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Great Exhibition of Islamic Art Is Held at the Metropolitan 


Portrait of a Prince. 





Persian, First Half of the Sixteenth Cerniury. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Of great importance both from the stand- 
point of the connoisseur and that of the stu- 
dent of art is the extensive loan exhibition of 
Islamic miniature painting and book illumina- 
tion now being held in New York at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which will con- 
tinue through Jan. 7. It was arranged with 
the idea of furthering the appreciation of Is- 
lamic painting, one of the most fascinating 
branches of Oriental art. It offers splendid 
examples of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and In- 
dian book illumination and miniature paintings 
from European and American museums and 
collections. Among the exhibits are master- 
pieces which have been repeatedly reproduced 
in all handbooks but never before seen in 
America. These are supplemented with other 
miniatures less familiar. 

The exhibition has been made _ possible 
through the generous codperation of lenders, 
who recognized its importance and its educa- 
tional value. All the known schools of Islamic 
painting are represented, thus enabling the 
visitor as well as the student to follow the 
changes of style due to various influences and 
to appreciate the great decorative qualities of 
Persian miniatures. The brilliancy of the 
_colors, which are combined into contrasting 
or harmonious compositions, surpasses those of 
any other Oriental art, according to Maurice 
S. Dimand, curator of Near Eastern Art at 
the museum. 

The arts of the book were cultivated by the 
Arabs and Persians from the beginning of the 
Mohammedan era, which started in 622 with 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Me- 
dina. The art of calligraphy was even more 


esteemed than that of painting or illuminating, 
and the decorative possibilities of Arabic writing 
in both the angular, or Kufic, style and the 
cursive, or Nashki, style were utilized to a 
great extent in every Mohammedan country. 
Writing and abstract ornament were combined 
into intricate patterns on title pages and in 
headings of Korans copied in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt and Persia. The illumination of Korans 
dating from the eighth to the eleventh century 
was usually in gold and brown ink, while in 
later times, especially after the thirteenth cen- 
tury, polychromy was used exclusively. A bril- 
liant lapis-lazuli blue was a preferred back- 
ground for the ornament, which consists mainly 
of arabesque patterns. The illuminator’s art 
reached its height in Persia in the school of 
Herat during the fifteenth century, when geo- 
metric and floral patterns on a rich blue 
background were executed with unbelievable 
intricacy and enhanced by the addition of the 
most delicate tints and gold. 

Among the European collectors who have 
lent the greatest number of items are A. 
Chester Beatty of London and Louis Cartier 
of Paris, both well-known connoisseurs in the 
field of Islamic painting. The spendid Arabic 
and Persian Korans from the Beatty Collection 
date from the ninth to the fifteenth century 
and represent the arts of calligraphy and book 
illumination, which were held in such high 
esteem. In the field of painting the Beatty 
collection contains splendid examples of Per- 
sian miniatures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, some of which belong to the famous 
school of Herat. A number of them are at- 


tributed to the celebrated Persian painter Bih- | news and opinion of the art world. 


zad, whom his contemporaries called the 
“Marvel of the Age.” 

Louis Cartier’s collection comprises some well- 
known masterpieces, amcng them the manu- 
script of the Khamsa by the poet Nizami, 
written and illustrated in Herat for the library 
of Shah Rukh (1404-1447), of the Timurid 
dynasty. Of great charm and elegance are 
the series of portraits of the sixteenth century, 
such as the hitherto unknown equestrian por- 
trait of a prince, possibly Shah Tahmasp, at 
whose court the art of Persian painting reached 
its zenith. This work is herewith reproduced. 

The French national museums lent some of 
their finest miniatures, 2inong them a painting 
from the large fourteenth-century copy of the 
Shah-nama (“Book of Kings”) and the famous 
tinted drawing by Ustad Muhammadi, dated 
1578. From the Bibliothéque Nationale, which 
has never before lent anything outside of 
France, come two albums with numerous Per- 
sian and Turkish miniatures of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Especially note- 
worthy are the equestsian portrait of the 
Turkish sultan, Sulaiman the Great (1520- 
1556), and the paintings by the Persian artist, 
Riza-i-Abbasi, who was the most celebrated 
painter at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The Musée des Arts Décoratifs has 
lent two beautiful sixteenth century miniatures 
of the Bukhara school and a rare painted 
and lacquered bookbinding, also of the six- 
teenth century. 

Other Euronean collectors who are repre- 
sented in the exhibition are Henri Vever, Al- 
bert Henraux, Eustache de Lorey, and Ar- 
menag Bey Sakisian of Paris, A. Stoclet of 
Brussels, and Charles Gillet of Lyons. MM. 
Vever, Stoclet, and Gillet have supplied the 
exhibition with excellent early examples, such 
as the miniatures from the Materia Medica 
of 1222/23, which belong to the Baghdad 
school, the miniatures from the Automata of 
1354, and several miniatures of the Mongol 
school from the famous fourteenth century 
Shah-nama. 

That American museums and private collec- 
tions are not behind those of Europe in col- 
lecting Muhammadan miniature paintings may 
be seen in this exhibition. The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, for example, has lent to the ex- 
hibition the precious Bestiary written and il- 
lustrated in the time of the Mongol emperor, 
Ghazan Khan (1295-1304). It is the earliest 
known Persian manuscript of the Mongol pe- 
riod and is of especial interest because of the 
strong Chinese style evident in some of the 
paintings. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which 
owns the well-known Goloubew collection of 
Islamic miniatures, is represented by four 
miniatures; among them are two splendid por- 
traits, one of a prince ty Shah Muhammad, 
the other of an Uzbeg noble. Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Rainey Rogers, and Ed- 
ward W. Forbes have lent a number of mag- 
nificent early paintings of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, especially those from the 
Materia Medica and the Demotte Shah-nama. 
From the Robert Garrett collection comes the 
manuscript of the History of Timur, which, 
according to an entry by the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir, was illustrated by Bihzad. Other 
American lenders are Mrs. Cora Timken Bur- 
nett, Philip Hofer, Paul J. Sachs, John M. 
Schiff, David Eugene Smith, the estate of V. 
Everit Macy, and the New York Public 
Library. 
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Pioneers 


For its first major exhibition of the season 
the Detroit Art Institute is showing a group of 
paintings by artists who worked before the 
Civil War, depicting the American scene before 
the “Machine Age” bore down upon it. Flor- 
ence Davies, writing in the Detroit News, 
said: “It is an America with a very human 
quality, an America in which simple human 
beings and the rural scene had not become 
brittle.” 

Edgar P. Richardson, assistant director of 
the Institute, who assembled the show, re- 
marked that “from about 1820 to the Civil 
War there flourished a whole school of artists 
who have since been forgotten, as more clever 
generations succeeded them. They were a 
simple unpretentious lot. They had no tradi- 
tion to guide their work. Many were self- 
taught, but they were the generation which 
first awoke to the artistic interest of our half- 
tamed wilderness country. Their aim was to 
record it, to paint its shaggy landscape, its 
raw and vigorous people. They started from 
scratch. It was enough for them to set as 
their ideal to learn to paint what they saw. 
It is interesting to look back on their work, 
for it is a record of a vanished world and also 
a record of the first original efforts of the 
United States in art.” 

Included with the works of many forgotten 
men in the show are early pictures by Winslow 
Homer and George Inness, who had their be- 
ginnings in this simple school and emerged 
from it into highly individual mastery. 


An Early Sargent for Boston 

The first portrait that John Singer Sargent 
painted in England, a likeness of “Edith, Lady 
Playfair.” has just come to the Boston Mu- 
seum through the bequest of the sitter. It 
was painted in 1884 when Sargent was 28, and 
was exhibited the next year at the Royal Acad- 
emy, where it was the subject of diverse com- 
ment. One critic found that it was “neither 
graceful nor dignified;” another, that it was 
“brilliant and dashing.” Later the portrait was 
sent to Boston and exhibited at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club in 1888. 

Lady Playfair before her marriage was 
Edith Russell of Boston, the daughter of 
Samuel H. Russell. She is the last of three 
generations of Russells represented by portraits 
in the Boston Museum collection. Stuart’s 
portrait of Nathaniel Pope Russell, the grand- 
father of Lady Playfair, was presented to the 
museum in 1930, and a portrait of Samuel H. 
Russell painted in 1880 by Frederick P. Vinton 
(1846-1911), was a bequest of Lady Playfair 
together with the Sargent portrait in 1933, 


Reinthal, Art Publisher 


Albert E. Reinthal, art publisher and presi- 
dent of the firm of Reinthal & Newman, died 
of a heart attack on Oct. 4. He was 61 years 
old. 

Mr. Reinthal’s firm has published prints of 
paintings by popular artists as well as many 
old masters. Among the artists whose works 
it reproduces are Maxfield Parrish, Howard 
Chandler Christy and Jesse Wilcox Smith. 


Maldarelli’s Fellowship Work 


Oronzio Maldarelli, who won a Guggenheim 
Scholarship in 1931 and has been living and 
working in Paris, will have his first one-man 
exhibition of sculpture at the Midtown Gal- 
leries, New York, from Oct. 19 to Nov. 4. 
Most of the pieces were executed during the 
period of his Fellowship. 
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Memorial Show for Bredin in New York 





“Quietude” by R. Sioan Bredin. 


A memorial exhibition of paintings by the 
late R. Sloan Bredin is being held at the Fifth 
Avenue Branch of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, until Oct. 21. This is 
the first special exhibition to be given in the 
famous old Union Club building since its oc- 
cupancy by these galleries. 

About thirty of Mr. Bredin’s most important 
works are included in the collection, carefully 
selected from the hundreds of canvases which 
he left on his sudden death last Summer. 
“Quietude,” reproduced above, is typical of 
Bredin’s painting characteristics and shows the 
beauty of the Delaware River from the banks 


of the old canal at New Hope, Pa. It was 
scenes like this, together with portraiture, that 
claimed most of the artist’s time. An earlier 
memorial exhibition, held in September in New 
Hope, where Bredin lived and worked for so 
many years, proved highly successful. These 
posthumous honors are a fitting climax to the 
prizes and awards that Bredin, living, received. 
He took important prizes at the National 
Academy of Design on two occasions, and 
was awarded prizes at the Salmagundi Club 
and the National Arts Club, as well as at the 
Philadelphia Art Club, the Art Institute of 
Chicago and the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 





“‘Notes in Color’”’ 

Under the title, “Notes in Color,” A. F. 
Levinson held an exhibition at the Goodman 
Walker Galleries, Boston, which caused Dorothy 
Adlow of the Christian Science Monitor to 
place his name on her list of “the ‘half-dozen 
finest painters in America.” She wrote: 

“He does not paint many pictures, nor are 


, his canvases large; he is not heralded in head- 


lines, monographs have not been written about 
him. . .. While many artists travel far and 
wide in search of novel subject matter, he 
sits at home discovering beauty in the in- 
cidental and trifling. The beauty lies not in 
the object, but in the sensibility and craft 
of the artist.” 
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Fame at Last for 





Vanderlyn’s “Grand Dad” 








Portrait of one of the Van Alen Twins by Pieter Vanderlyn, 1682-1778. 


In its exhibition of “American Ancestors,” 
the Downtown Gallery, New York, has brought 
to light a new “find” in the person of Pieter 
Vanderlyn, Dutch Colonial painter and grand- 
father of the better known John Vanderlyn. The 
elder Vanderlyn, born in Holland in 1682, came 
to America as a young man, and was one of 
the earliest known painters in the upper Hud- 
son River Valley. He worked between Kings- 
ton and Schenectady, painting portraits of 
Dutch worthies. No portrait is known to bear 
his signature. The fact that he painted at all 
is established only by the undisputed pedigree 
of a single portrait, that of his step mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Elsie (Rutgers) Schuyler Vas, 
now hanging in the Albany Historical Society. 

Pieter Vanderlyn is represented among 
“American Ancestors” by three portraits—one 
of Peter Waldron, found in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
and two of “The Van Alen Twins.” The 
Van Alen family lived in Kinderhook, N. Y., 
where these portraits were found. Three other 
Van Alen portraits by Vanderlyn are known 
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to exist. The New York Sun styled the Wald- 
ron picture “a veritable bit of characterization, 
handled throughout with a simple directness 
that carries conviction. . : . The portraits 
of the Van Alen twins have no little charm 
in their quaint primness. The one labeled No. 
2 in the catalogue—for the ladies baptismal 
names seem to have been forgotten—is rather 
the happier in composition. She holds a rose 
in her right hand, while with her left hand 
she fingers self-consciously the dangling end 
of her belt.” 

Accompanying the Vanderlyn paintings is a 
large collection of early American oils, water 
colors, pastels, paintings on velvet, sculptures 
and other examples of folk art. All of which 
is, to again quote the Sun, “vastly interesting 
as revealing the first, more or less faltering 
steps of a people toward plastic and pictorial 
expression.” 





The Calo Galleries Move 


The Calo Art Galleries, dealers in paintings | 
of American and foreign schools, have moved | 


from 688 Lexington Avenue. New York, to 
624 Madison Avenue. 








Eilshemius Plaint 


The New York Evening Post has a depart- 
ment called “In the Wake of the News,” which 
tries to “set forth the present condition of 
past headliners in the news.” One of its recent 
sketches said: 

“The wonderman of 118 East 57th Street, 
Louis G. Eilshemius, who painted 5,000 pic- 
tures in the fifty years preceding his amazing 
success a couple of years ago, stays home now, 
resenting things. The fact that his pictures 
now hang in several museums, including the 
Metropolitan, does little to still his general 
complaint. 

“Do you realize that only three art dealers 
have come to see me?’ he asked, putting aside 
the brush and comb he had been using on his 
beard as we entered. ‘How can they take 
care of 5,000 pictures? I ought to have twenty 
dealers. Why, at first, I had only one. Ridicu- 
lous! Monopoly!’ 

“He also resents the way people speak to 
him, when they speak, and the way they 
neglect him the rest of the time. 

“Tt makes me wild,’ he said. 
Ways try to minimize me. I’m not a jack 
of all trades. I’m a master of them all.’ He 
has been a poet, educator, mesmerist, prophet, 
linguist, marksman, inventor, dancer, actor, 
scientist, chess-player and mystic as well as a 
painter. 

“*No one has written me a letter for three 
months. They leave me alone here in the 
afternoon and I scream because I’m so lonely. 
Here I am, the biggest man in America, in 
the world—I’m better than Dreiser—what can 
he do? Words ... Words... .’” 


‘People al- 


The New Gillespie Galleries 


Marking the one hundred and first year of 
its activity in the art field, the firm of J. J. 
Gillespie in Pittsburgh opened spacious new 
galleries in the Kaufmann Building there on 
Oct. 9. The original place of business, which 
was opened in 1832, was the first Pittsburgh 
art gallery. 

For the opening exhibition many New York 
art dealers co-operated in sending important 
paintings. Among the outstanding pictures 
were examples by Twachtman, Henri, Homer 
and Childe Hassam from the Macbeth Gallery; 
a Davies and a Ryder from the Ferargil Gal- 
leries; a Romney, two El Grecos and an Inness 
from the John Levy Galleries; and an Orpen, a 
Redon, a Utrllo and a Gauguin from the Rein- 
hardt Galleries. Kennedy & Co. and Harlow, 
McDonald & Co. sent prints. 

F. Newlin Price, president of the Ferargil 
Galleries, paid a tribute to the Gillespie Gal- 
leries, saying that they had “labored faithfully 
with the result that Pittsburgh has private and 
puble collections to rival the world.” 
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Vox Populi 


The public will be the final judge in the 
19th annual exhibition of work by Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul artists, being held during 
October at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
So much dissatisfaction has been expressed over 
jury awards that the museum decided this 
year to leave the prize awards with the “man 
on the street,” despite the fact that popular 
preference is so often anathema to the pro- 
fessional artist. 

The exhibition this year indicates that “Twin 
City” artists are turning more and more to 
the local scene for their material. Although 
much of the subject matter is urban, the leit- 
motif of the show seems to be “back to the 
land.” Numerous paintings, both oils and water 
colors, depict farms and farm scenes in Minne- 
sota. Among these are Cameron Booth’s 
“Clam Bay Farm,” Erle Loran’s “Early Spring, 
Minnesota,” and Andre Boratko’s “Mississippi 
Valley.” Dewey Albinson contributes two 
realistic canvases of the iron range, “Missabe 
Mountain Mine” and “Spruce Mine.” 
urban class, the gas plant in Minneapolis, an 
insistent note in every “Twin City” show, has 
been painted by Warren Beach and Caleb Win- 
holtz, and the Gluek Brewery is publicized in 
Gerald Urlie’s “Brew Year’s Eve.” 

The jury of selection was composed of Adrian 
Dornbush, director of the Stone City Art 
School; Carl Hoekner, instructor at the Art 
Institute of Chicago; and George Melville 
Smith, president of the Chicago Society of 
Artists. 


Pictures for Rent at Hotel 


An Art Lending Library, from which guests 
may rent a picture by the week or month at 
a nominal fee, has been opened by the Artists 
Aid Committee in the New Weston Hotel, 
New York. About 150 oil paintings, water 
colors and etchings have been placed on ex- 
hibition in the Empress Gallery and the Adam 
Room of the hotel. The rental fee ranges 
from fifty cents a week up, depending on the 
value of the picture. If a guest wants to 
take a picture with him when his stay in the 
hotel is over, he may buy it, letting the rental 
fee apply on the purchase price. 

It has been said that a book, a flower and 
a picture will turn a hotel room into a home. 
Following this premise the New Weston man- 
agement is offering its guests the picture lend- 
ing plan as a means to individualize their 
rooms. A guest wishing a picture will merely 
notify the room clerk and it will be placed 
in his room, much in the same fashion that 
he might order a new magazine or a package 
of cigarettes. 


Lady Butler Is Dead 


Elizabeth, Lady Butler, noted English paint- | 


er of military scenes, died at the age of 82 
at her home in Ireland, on Oct. 2. 

Lady Butler studied art in Florence and 
Rome where her early work was exhibited. 
“The Roll Call” caused a sensation in the 
London art season of 1874. Her most cele- 
brated canvas is “Quatre Bas,” painted the 
following year. Other of her noted works are 
“Balaklava” (the return of a handful of the 
Light Brigade), “Inkerman” (exhibited at the 
Paris International), “A Desert Grave,” “To 
the Front,” “The Camel Corps,” “The Dawn 
of Waterloo” and “The Colours.” 

Although she had never seen a battle and 
was familiar only with the pomp of the parade 
ground, Lady Butler’s work was typical, in 
the opinion of many, of the anecdotal realism 
in vogue during the Victorian era. 


In the | 








A Rembrandt Sold 





“Head of an Old Man,” by Rembrandt 
(1606-16€9). 


A small “Head of an Old Man” by Rem- 
brandt, only 7 inches wide by 9% inches 
high, has been sold by the Newhouse Gal- 
leries of New York to a Mid-Western collector. 
It bears the authenticatton of Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, Dr. Max Friedlander. Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot and Dr. W. R. Valentiner, all of whom 
assign it to Rembrandt’s last period, about 
1660, or nine years before his death. The 
tiny work is believed. to have been painted 
from the same model who posed for Rem- 
brandt’s “Philosonher Lucianus,” which was 
engraved in the eighteenth century. 

Dr. Valentiner says that the picture is “of 
unusual grandiose concertion and shows the 
master’s marvelous insight into soul and char- 
acter during his great last decade,” and adds: 
“Tt is one of the very few study heads exist- 
ing from the last years of the master in which 
he sums up the experiences of his whole 
life.” 





Progress Despite “Graft” 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art Corporation, J. Stogdell Stokes 
was elected president for the ensuing year, 
which post he has been filling during the un- 
expired term of the late Eli Kirk Price. Wil- 
liam M. Elkins was re-elected chairman of 
the board, John S. Jenks and George D. Wi- 
dener were re-elected vice-presidents and Julius 
Zieget secretary, with the Girard Trust Com- 
pany designated as treasurer. 

Mr. Stokes, in his review of the work of 
the museum, pointed out that the reduction 
of the city appropriations, amounting to 70 
percent in the last two years, from $168,150 
in 1931 to $50,000 for the current year, had 
compelled the trustees to hold in abeyance 
pending plans for the installation of objects 
of art and period rooms. 

He also expressed his appreciation of the 
loyalty of the museum’s many friends, which 
enabled it to make progress in spite of diffi- 
culties, and of the loyalty of the staff which 
had suffered from sharp retrenchments. Despite 
the trying conditions, he said the high stand- 
ard of the staff’s work had been evidenced in 
many excellent exhibitions arranged during the 
past year. “Unquestionable signs of awaken- 
ing business activity,” he hoped, would enable 
the city in the near future substantially to 
increase the museum’s appropriations. 
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chased from the American 
Exhibition of his work; three 
outstanding pictures by. Mon- 
ticelli, including the famous 
Yerkes painting; works by 
Thaulow, Bouguereau, Pasini, 
Diaz, Jacque and Besnard. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

SENT ON REQUEST 


Unrestricted Sale 
October 26 at 8:15 


@, Subscribe for Catalogues 
The Art, $3 Yearly; the Literary, $3 
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Americans to Unearth Site of Old Rhages 





The Ruins of Ray, Showing the Tower of Yezid. Lithograph by Eugene Flandin. 


The ancient Persian site of Ray, or Rhages, 
from whence came perhaps the most beautiful 
of Persian pottery, is to be excavated by a 
joint expedition under the direction of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Uni- 
versity Museum of Philadelphia. No scientific 
excavation of Ray has yet been made. although 
it has long been recognized as one of the 
most important ancient sites in Persia. This 
opportunity came when the present Persian 
government adopted its generous and far-sighted 
policy toward the uncovering of its ancient 
ruins, following the Persian Exhibition in Lon- 
don. The Boston-Philadelphia expedition has 
been granted permission not only to excavate 
the entire walled-in-town of ancient Ray, an 
area of about fourteen square miles aside from 
its suburbs, but also to investigate by sound- 
ings the entire valley of Shah Abdul Azim. 
The concession totals about 50 square miles of 
territory. 

The expedition expects to begin work this 
season at Ray. Digging will be carried on 
under the eye of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt, field 
director, and a staff of assistants. Dr. Schmidt 
has been excavating in Persia for the last 
two years, and has much equipment available 
for the work at Ray. 

The site to be uncovered is known to con- 
tain deposits dating from the fourth millenium 
B.C., and perhaps earlier. As it has been oc- 
cupied continually since that early time, the 
expedition hopes to bring to light evidence of 
the entire development of Persian culture. 
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Ray, about six miles southeast of Teheran, 
is situated on what has been the chief highway 
between the East and the West from prehistoric 
times, and its central location in the Zagros 
mountain range has made it a meeting place 
for merchants who descended the Volga and 
the traders from the Levant. 

No chapter in Persian history is without its 
reference to Ray. It was one of the ancient 
Median capitals before Persian control was 
established over that kingdom. Under the 
earliest Persian rule, that of the Achaemenids, 
it was of consequence; and the conquering 
Alexander chose this site to rest his army for 
five days before his final pursuit of the ill- 
fated Darius. It was one of the Parthian 
capitals from about 256 B.C. to 226 A.D., 
when traditional successors of the Achaemenids 
regained control and established the Sassanian 
Dynasty. Ray then became the most sacred 
city in the realm, honored as the birthplace 
of Zoroaster’s mother and the seat of the 
Zoroastrian. hierarchy. 

Four centuries of rule by the Sassanians 
came to an end with the conquest of the Arabs 
in A.D. 641, when Ray continued its royal 
prestige in the most brilliant chapter in its 
history, when it became a great center of Islam. 
It is this last chapter that is best known to 
the world, for in shallow deposits have been 
recovered by illicit burrowings of natives, the 
beautiful Rhages potteries which form part of 
many Persian collections in this country and 
abroad. The city was destroyed by Ghengis 
Khan in 1220 and was resacked a hundred 
years later by Tamerlane. 

Under the Persian government’s generous 
regulations, the expedition will acquire one- 
half the finds, to be divided equally between 
the Boston Museum and the University Mu- 
seum. Both institutions may thus look forward 
to the strengthening of their collections with 
Persian and Islamic art of artistic excellence, 
unassailable authenticity and historical sig- 
nificance. 
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In a Name 


Frank Rutter in the London Sunday Times 
prints an amusing skit on the proclivity of 
Richard Sickert (once Walter) to change his 
name. 

“I see there is a Sickert exhibition at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery,” writes the critic, “and 
I am wondering whether I ought to come up 
from the country and see it. I wish I knew 
which Sickert it was. There are so many 
Sickerts. In my time I have known W. R. 
Sickert, Walter Sickert, just Sickert, and this 
new man Richard Sickert. I don’t know the 
last so well as the others—he has only come 
forward in recent years—but on the rare oc- 
casions when we have met I have found him 
a very pleasant, witty fellow, singularly like 
his twin brother Walter whom I used to know 
so well. Now all these four Sickerts, as we 
can tell from the canvases each has signed, 
has his own distinct personality—that, of 
course, goes without saying—but, all the same, 
they belong to the same school, if I may say 
so, and in future years there may be some 
trouble in rightly attributing their paintings. 

“For example, from the catalogue which has 
kindly been sent me I learn that in this Beaux 
Arts exhibition there is a painting of ‘The New 
Bedford: circa 1919,’ attributed to Richard 
Sickert. But I am certain that this magnifi- 
cent upright design, with its flashes of jewel- 
like colour, was painted by Walter Sickert. 
Further, I have an idea that it is much earlier 
in date—is pre-war, in fact. I seem to re- 


| member a painting with the same title being 


exhibited at the New English Art Club in 1907; 
but writing, as I am, away from my catalogues 
and reference library, I hesitate to be positive. 

“Still, I do feel that this multiplicity of 
Sickerts is going to make things very awk- 
ward for art-dealers of the future, and the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the different 
signatures will not be helped when it is dis- 
covered that the same picture has often been 
exhibited under quite different titles. It is 
all very bewildering, and I don’t know how 
the experts of the next generation are going 
to give their Sickert certificates with any con- 
fidence. 

“T foresee the most appalling complications. 
Cannot you picture, say, in 1953, some imag- 
inary Mr. Caughthold storming into Messrs. 
Agnew and Macdonald’s gallery in Lower Bond 
Street and insisting on seeing the managing- 
director Mr. Fremmeyer. 

“Took here,’ he will say indignantly, ‘last 
week I paid you £20,000 for “The New Bed- 
ford,” which you told me was painted by 
Richard Sickert. You’re all wrong. It isn’t 
by Richard, it’s by Walter. Mr. Slavinsky says 
so, and he is the greatest living English art 
critic. He was dining with me last night, and 
he says he is positive the picture is by Walter. 
Slavinsky knows. He has the greatest collec- 
tion of Twentieth Century English Art Cata- 
logues in the world. When he retires he is 
going to give his collection to the British 
Museum and then he is sure to be knighted, 
or at least made chairman of the National 
Art Collections Fund. 

“ ‘Now it’s no use your telling me that Walter 
was just as good a painter, or even a better 
painter than Richard. That won’t do at all. 
I’ve been reading it up in the books, and I 
find that Walter never received such high 
prices for his pictures as Richard obtained. 
There’s no doubt about it. I consider I’ve 
been swindled. I want my money back.’ 

“And what will the poor dealer do then? 
Obviously he will have to pay back the 
£20,000 or lose a most valuable client.” 
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Museum Opens 


With fitting and appropriate ceremonies the 
Springfield (Mass.) Art Museum was formally 
opened on Oct. 7. The reception was attended 
by many notables in the art world of New 
York and New England, including museum 
representatives and art patrons. 

Charles de Fontnouvelle, French Consul Gen- 
eral, officially representing the French govern- 
ment, which lent a painting for this occasion 
from the Louvre, made a bfief address. At 
the preliminary exercises held in the after- 
noon, Marcel Aubert, curator of medieval art 
at the Louvre, spoke in the museum auditorium 
on XVIIIth century French paintings, which | 
are featured in the exhibition. 

Several of the New York art critics attended 
the opening and were most enthusiastic about 
the new museum building and the exhibits, 
which were described at some length in the 
October 1 issue of Tue Arr Dicest. Edward 
Alden Jewell of the Times remarked that “One 
senses throughout the guiding hand and cre- 
ative imagination of Josiah P. Marvel, the mu- 
seum’s director. Particuiarly striking in their 
decoration are the rooms on the ground floor 
containing an heroic ancient wooden Buddha 

. and a group of Japanese prints.” 

Both Mrs. Breuning of the Post and Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald Tribune likewise com- | 
mented on this part of the exhibit. In Mrs. | 
Breuning’s opinion it was one of the “most 
striking items of the whole showing” present- | 
ing “a work of art of such significance that 
it, alone, formed an unusual and thrilling | 
aesthetic experience.” This critic felt that 
the idea of stressing the brilliant neriod of the 
XVIIIth century in painting as the keynote 
of the opening exhibit was also a “happy” one. 
She congratulated Mr. Marvel who, she said, 
“revealed in the assembling of this distinguished 
collection of XVIIIth century works both the 
imaginative conception and the executive abil- 
ity which augurs well for the future develop- 
ment of the museum.” 

A group of XVIIIth century engravings of 
many schools emphasize the major motif. In 
addition and as a distinctly contrasting note, 





a group of modern drawings, assembled by the 
College Art Association, are shown. 


Kalish Starts School 


Max Kalish, well known sculptor, who is 
represented in the permanent collections of 
many outstanding museums throughout the 
United States, has established an atelier in 
New York City where he will conduct clas- 
ses for amateurs. 

Mr. Kalish believes that the only essential 
to learn the art of sculpture is a keen desire. 
In order to foster art consciousness, he is 
throwing open his studio on Wednesday even- 
ings, when the public may see the students 
being instructed in the technique of model- 
ling. ; 

Labor subjects are usually portrayed in Mr. 
Kalish’s figures and groups. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Soviet Government, 
which is keenly interested in the problems 
and welfare of labor, has invited the sculptor 
to exhibit his works there next Summer. 








ARTISTS’ OPPORTUNITY 


New York publisher is looking for original 
paintings by American artists for reproduc- 
tion in color. He plans to publish a series 
of 24 subjects, including landscapes, interiors, 
colorful, romantic, scenes, etc. Send photo- 
graphs to give some idea of type of work you 
do. Photos will be returned promptly. Address: 
Box 100, The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York City 
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Mommer Presents the Drab and the Macabre 





“The Farmhouse,” by Paul Mommer. 


Paul Mommer who has a marked affinity 
for tumbledown barns, dismal and deserted. 
houses and other subjects of forlorn appeal, 
is being given a one-man show at the Midtown 
Galleries, New York, in whose group exhibi- 
tions he has often taken part. The 17 canvases 
in the exhibition include themes ordinary in 


| themselves, which, according to the New York 


Herald Tribune, “this artist renders impressive 

through the feeling he injects into them.” 
“Mr. Mommer’s work,” says Margaret 

Breuning of the New York Post, “presents the 


| curious contrast of a sombre palette and a 


lively, almost vehement, statement. The drab 
aspects of the world have significance and 
appeal for this artist. Mr. Mommer 
has the gift of investing prosaic facts with 
mystery and almost macabre suggestion; this 


| 
| 


gift would be enhanced by clarity of color 
and definiteness of design. Imagination is far 
rarer than technical equipment, so it is to be 
hoped that the artist will find a more ef- 
fective idiom for his individual and arresting 
conceptions.” 

Another critic feels that Mommer’s own 
experiences may have had much to do with 
his choice of subject matter. After studying 
sculpture under his uncle in Alsace-Lorraine, 
he was swept into the Bavarian army by the 
Great War at the age of 16. For more than 
a year he served in the trenches, then was 
captured. During two years in a British prison 
camp he found relief only in his painting. On 
his release, he worked for several years as a 
coal passer on French and English freighters. 
In 1922 he settled in New York. 





Protecting Whistler's ‘‘Mother”’ 


Since the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, borrowed Whistler’s famous painting 


of his mother from the Louvre and arranged 
its coast-to-coast itinerary, more than two 
million people have seen it. Since June the 
picture has been on display at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in the Century of Progress 
Exhibition, but on Nov. 1 it will resume its 
tour of the country, going to the Cleveland 
Museum. ‘Twenty-nine cities have requested 
the privilege of showing the picture, but only 
twelve have been able to secure it before its 
return to Paris in June, 1934. 

The Museum of Modern .Art is taking the 
utmost precautions for the painting’s safety. 
It is shown only in completely fireproof build- 
ings and is protected not only by a guard on 
constant duty and an iron rail, but by a con- 
cealed mechanism, so delicate that if the paint- 
ing is moved, even slightly, a loud alarm 
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sounds. For further protection, a detailed 


photograph of the painting is taken by each 
museum on the day ot its arrival and de- 
parture, certified by affidavit of museum offi- 
cials. The final detail of authenticity is as- 
sured by photographing with the painting a 
local newspaper published the day it arrives 
and again on the day it leaves the city. 





Steinhof at Beaux-Arts 


Professor Eugene Steinhof, noted Vienna 
modernist, will conduct a class in design at the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, New York, 
The institute has long been known 


in art education. Professor Steinhof’s course 
will be open to graduates and students of 
architecture and the fine arts, as well as 
workers in the field of decorative and indus- 


| trial arts. 
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A Capital Circuit 


The Art League of Washington (D. C.) is 
undertaking to send on tour exhibitions of 
work by Washington artists. The unique fea- 
ture of this project is that no charge is to be 
made for the use of the exhibitions, cither to 
the artists or to the exhibiting gallery or mu- 
scum. 

Charles Val Clear, the director, states that 
the league’s service has a two-fold purpose, the 
advancement of fine work being done by Wash- 
ington artists, which is deserving of wider 
appreciation, and the rendering accessible in 
isolated institutions of exhibitions without pro- 
hibitive rental charges. 

The first travelling exhibit, which is to be 
circuited in Dayton, Reading, Albany and vari- 
ous other cities, comprises 33 water colors by 
14 artists, among them Eliot O’Hara, Sewell 
Johnson, Charles Val Clear and Angela Hurd. 
An exhibit of prints is being prepared by the 
League which will follow the same route as the 
paintings. Seven exhibitions in all are planned 
for the season 1933-34. They include, a show 
of watercolors by Sewell Johnson, landscapes 
in gouache by Angela Hurd, “The Washington 
Scene,” etchings by Benson Moore and ab- 
stract paintings by Dorothy Loeb. 

The League since its founding a year ago has 
been most active. It has held more than 40 
exhibitions, conducted two benefit sales for 
artists, sold about 200 paintings, conducted two 
art schools, not including a summer school, 
with more than 100 students taught by 12 in- 
structors, and has started loan exhibitions in 
the Washington Public Library and its branches 
for which 14 shows were organized. 


Lehigh Valley Artists 


The Lehigh University Gallery, at Bethlehem, 
Pa., departed from its custom in its opening 
show of the season by making it a general 
exhibition of the work of artists of ‘the Lehigh 
Valley. Hitherto local showings have -been 
limited to the work cf -recognized painters 
in one-man exhibitions. 

Represented in the group were’ M. I. Mat- 
tern, with several portraits; Eleanor Barba, 
the wife of the President of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, who also showed portraits; Minoru Aoki. 
landscapes; John Berninger, Leora Heyman. 
Ann Riley, Esther Scheirer and Melville Stark. 

Walter Emerson Baum, who assembled the 
paintings, was “both encouraged and surprised 
to find that so many persons in any one small 
vicinity should be producing work of such 
high order and real merit.” 








IMPORTANT ETCHING SALE 


Oct. 25 and 27 at 8:00 P. M., 
Old and Modern Masters 


The Property of a Kansas Collector 
with additions including: 
















Altdorfer Heintzelman 
Beham Hollar 
Benson Jacques 
Brangwyn Kollwitz 
Breughel Laurencin 
Buhot Lepére 
Cameron Manet 
annie McBey 
ezanne ae 
Corot Soateanat 
Cranach  aeairs 
Daubigny ennell 
Daumier Toulouse-Lautrec 
Durer Whistler 
Hassam Zorn 
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Among the Print Makers 











Physical Condition of Old Master Prints 





“Christ Bearing His Cross,” by Martin Schongauer. 


J. H. Bender of. Kansas City, editor of Fine 
Prints, gives some valuable facts on the im- 
portance of physical™tondition in old master 
prints in the latest issue of his interesting 
little magazine. Speaking of the division of 
opinion on this subject, Mr. Bender writes: 
“Some collectors maintain that physical de- 
fects which are only noticeable on very close 
examination not. materially detract from 
the value of the print. The other group is 
inclined to lay more stress on physical condi- 
tion than on general ‘appearance. 

“Personally I have always taken the middle 
ground. I would not hesitate to purchase a 
fine early impressjon of Schongauer’s ‘Christ 
Bearing His Cross’ with a marginal tear that 
had been properly repaired, while I would hesi- 
tate to accept the same defect in an impression 
of Rembrandt’s “Three Trees.’ 

“The reason for this is that very few prints 
by Martin Schongauer have come through the 
last four hundred years without suffering in 
physical conditionyswhile it is not unusual to 
find Rembrandt etchings in practically perfect 
condition. 

“In the case of Schongauer and Rembrandt 
prints the difference in age of one hundred 
years can hardly account for the difference 
in the condition in which they are usually 
found. I am inclined to think that Schon- 
gauer’s prints were sold on their subject mat- 
ter and consequently worn out and damaged 
with constant handling, while in the case of 
Rembrandt’s prints they were purchased by 
contemporary collectors for their value as works 
of art. There is little in history to make 
me think that prints were generally looked upon 
as works of art before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

“For a hundred years following 1650 print 
collecting was at its height. 
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a brilliant impression. 


collections were formed, and it was at this 
time that the margins were removed from most 
of the old prints. Collectors, instead of placing 
each print in an individual mat as is customary 
today, cut off the margins and mounted the 
prints in large folio volumes. While this 
method preserved them, in many instances 
they were carelessly trimmed and a portion 
of the engraved surface removed. This de- 
fect is one that we encounter very often in 
otherwise brilliant proofs. The general feeling 
among collectors, and in this I concur, is that 
the print has not been damaged by the re- 
moval of the margins unless it has been cut 
so close that the plate mark has been removed. 

“There are prints so rare and of such great 
importance that even fragments of them bring 
hundreds of dollars, and yet, on the other 
hand, there are thousands of sixteenth century 
prints in perfect physical condition that are 
not worth over a dollar or two apiece.” 

Mr. Bender uses Schongauer’s “Christ Bear- 
ing His Cross,” reproduced herewith, as a good 
example of the importance of physical condition 
in arriving at the value of old master prints. 
He describes his print as follows: “It is a 
fairly early printing and would be classified as 
The margins have been 
removed up to the plate mark, but not into 
the engraved surface. It is mounted on a 
thin sheet of old paper with several restora- 
tions which, however, do not affect the essen- 
tial part of the design. Two small water 
stains and somewhat dull, as is quite often 
the case with prints by this master.” 

In answering the question as to what this 
impression of the important print is worth, 
Mr. Bender points out that a large New York 
gallery asks $10,000 for a “very beautiful im- 
pression in a very fine state of preservation 
and of exceptional brilliance.’ A Paris dealer 
asks $2,000 for a copy described as being re- 
paired at the top. Boerner of Leipzig sold a 
copy in 1932 described to be in good condition 
except trimmed on one side for about $1,000. 
Sotheby’s sold a copy described as “badly 
damaged” in 1926 for about $300. 

Mr. Bender values his own print at only 
$150 and concludes with the statement that 
the only real bargain is the $10,000 print. 
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An Old Print House 


There is in existence in London today an 
English counterpart of America’s beloved Cur- 
rier & Ives. * For one hundred years English 
artists have been visiting a little workshop 
at the back of a house in Hampstead Road. 
where a century of engraving has been con- 
ducted in two rooms, one of which was once 
part of the farm buildings of the old Manor 
House of Tottenham Court. The firm is start- 
ing its second century by reviving aquatints 
in color, and will shortly publish a series of 
sporting dogs by Ward-Binks, who has done 
many works at the command of the King. 

The London Sunday Times gives the history 
of this famous land mark: 

“In 1833 two young copperplate printers, 
Thomas Ross and his friend Dixon, rented the 
outbuildings, because many of the engravers 
from whom they sought patronage lived nearby. 

“From the beginning they succeeded, and 
the Day Books, which bridge in unbroken se- 
quence the whole century, reveal that they 
quickly had the best custom of the period. 

“The names of Samuel Cousins, Henry 
Cousins, George Raphael Ward, W. J. Ward, 
and Thomas Lufton appear repeatedly in the 
records. In July, August, and September, 
1837, there are items charged to Mr. J. M. W. 
Turner, for proofs supplied of etchings after 
his work. There is also a note which reveals 
that Turner himself always made the reduced 
drawings of his works for the engraver to work 
from. 

“These account books form a social and in- 
dustrial commentary. Beginning in August, 
1837, there are many entries relating to the 
printing of railway plates and maps which 
must have been used in the building of the 
great railway lines then in course of con- 
struction. 

“A few months later, Mr. Cousins proved 
a portrait of ‘The Queen,’ which was no doubt 
inspired by Queen Victoria’s recent corona- 
tion. The young Queen’s popularity made this 
a ‘best seller,’ and there are frequent further 
entries relating to its printing. 

“Samuel Cousins was almost a daily visitor 
to the workshop, and induced the young men 
to have a special press built for printing 
his work. With a 72-inch roller it was then 
the largest in the trade, and even to this day— 
when it still gives complete satisfaction—there 
are few larger. 

“Working conditions in the old days were 
not their pleasantest. The only illumination 
after dark was by candle light. The first 
gas bill was paid on June 25, 1841, and even 
after that date the purchase of charcoal for 
heating continued.” 

That England’s taste in matters of art co- 
incided with America’s love of sweets is shown 
by the fact that more than 14,000 Victorian 
homes had a copy of “Soul’s Awakening,” and 
almost the same number possessed the child- 
ishly appealing “Can’t You Talk?” showing 
a little child gazing into the kindly face of a 
huge St. Bernard dog. 


Santa Cruz’s Seventh Annual 


The Santa Cruz Art League announces the 
Seventh Annual California State Wide Art 
Exhibition, to be held in the Bayview Audi- 
torium at the beach in Santa Cruz, Feb. 3 to 
17. It is open to all artists living in Cali- 
fornia. 





“In Union Square.” 


The “Contemporary Print Group” has been 
organized to develop a significant tendency 
among American artists today—to comment 
upon the social scene and express contempo- 
rary life in art. Actuated by opposition to the 
purist idea of “art for art’s sake,” the group 
is concerned positively with the belief that art 
has suffered from a limitation of its influence 
through its segregation from common human 
experience. It feels that art can and should 
appeal to the general masses as well as to the 
cultivated few, that the economic and political 
phases of contemnorary life and the conflict 
of social forces offer stimulating opportunities 
to the artist, and that in striving to make 
his work more socially significant the artist 
naturally seeks to enlaree his nvblic. 

Thus far the group, which has been in the 
process of organization since last February and 
which expects to fulfill numerous functions in 
addition to publication, comprises: Reginald 
Marsh, Adolf Dehn. Charles Locke. Mabel 
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Lithograph by Reginald Marsh. 


Dwight, Jacob Burck, jose Clemente Orozco, 
George Biddle, Thomas Benton, George Grosz 
and John Steuart Curry, with Leo Fischer act- 
ing as director. A lithograph, “In Union 
Square,” by Reginald Marsh is the first offer- 
ing of the group in its initial series “The 
American Scene No. 1.” This first number 
in the series (all lithographs) has just been 
mailed to subscribers to the edition, which 
is limited to 300 at fifteen dollars for the 
series of six, to be issued at monthly intervals. 
A portfolio, large enough to accommodate the 
maximum size in the series, ten by fourteen 
inches, is being sent with the Marsh print. 

While the second of the series has not yet 
been definitely decided, the artists whose work 
will follow at monthly intervals are Orozco, 
Dehn, Burck, Grosz and Biddle. Other mem- 
bers will contribute a second series. The prints 
will be sold by subscription only, either by 
mail addressed to 82 Horatio Street, New York, 
or 11 West 42nd Street. 
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ion of Books on Art 





The News and Opin 


Gertrude Stein 


As Gertrude Stein herself says, if “you can 
bring yourself to read” her works “vou will 
be interested.” Her sentences have been her 
passion and she has striven in all her works 
for a “naturalistic” style. Once this style, 
which is greatly modified in her latest work, 
“The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas,” is 
overcome by the reader, he will find plenty to 
arrest and hold his attention, especially if he 
be an artist or art lover. 

In this book (the Literary Guild selection 
for September) published by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., (New York; $3.50), Gertrude Stein 
really writes her own autobiography through 
the roundabout medium of the life story of her 
constant companion. Alice B. Toklas. She re- 
veals a life that has been devoted’ to the 
growth of new art, music and literature—com- 
prehending the revolutionary changes in the 
twentieth century. She is certain of her own 
genius and the only two other people she con- 
siders in her own class are Pablo Picasso and 
Alfred Whitehead. 

In addition to her own sentences. modern 
art, for which Miss Stein has been a source 
of inspiration and encouragement, has been 
her passion. She and her brother were among 
the first to recognize Cézanne as a great 
painter. Matisse. too. whom she knew in- 
timately in his first days of struggle for recog- 
nition, owes a great deal to Gertrude Stein. 
Some of the anecdotes about Matisse in the 
first part of the book are amusing, and have 
particular interest because they give a portrait 
of the artist known only to a select few. Miss 
Stein says that in Matisse’s first big decora- 
tion, “Le Bonheur de Vivre,” the artist “first 
clearly realized his intention of deforming the 
drawing of the human body in order to har- 
monize and intensify the color values of all 
the simple colors mixed only with white. He 
used his distorted drawing as a dissonance is 
used in music or as vinegar or lemons are 
used in cooking or egg shells in coffee to 
clarify. Cézanne had come to his un- 
finishedness and distortion of necessity, Matisse 
did it by intention.” 

Artists predominate in this book and the 
names of Pascin, Picabia, Apollinaire, Vallotin, 
Braque. Manolo, Juan Gris, Marie Laurencin. 
Derain and Picasso appear constantly. Of all 
these figures, Picasso (with his fondness for 
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American comic strip supplements) is drawn 
most vividly and Miss Stein tells a great deal 
of the man and his art from the time that 
she and her brother almost quarreled over 
one of his pictures, which was being shown 
in a little furniture store. The picture was 
the now well known painting of a nude girl 
with a basket of red flowers. Miss Stein says 
she did not like the picture because “she found 
something rather appalling in the drawing of 
the legs and feet, something that repelled and 
shocked her.” But this same painting became 
the initial one in her collection of Picasso’s 
works in her atelier at the Rue de Fleurus. 

Although Miss Stein’s advice and criticism is 
considered invaluable by a great many of her 
artist friends, she has never had any desire, 
she states, to indulge in any of the arts. She 
cannot draw anything. Her dictum in the 
matter of appreciation should hold much con- 
solation for those who “don’t know anything 
about art but know what they like.” She 
says “it is a good thing to have no- sense 
of how it is done in the things that amuse 
you. You should have one absorbing occupa- 
tion and as for the other things in life for full 
enjoyment you should cnly contemplate re- 
sults. In this way you are bound to feel 
more about it than those who know a little 
of how it is done.” A doctrine, apparently, 
of emotion rather than analysis, in art. 

In her description of her war experiences the 
author brings up the subject of camouflage, 
and in comparing the work of three countries 
in this field makes this general pronouncement 
on internationalism versus nationalism in art. 
“Another thing that interested us enormously 
was how different the camouflage of the french 
[absence of capital letters is Miss Stein’s] 
looked from the camouflage of the germans, 
and then once we came across some very 
neat camouflage and it was american. The 
idea was the same but as after all it was 
different nationalities who did it the difference 
was inevitable. The color schemes were dif- 
ferent, the designs were different, the way of 
placing them was different, it made plain the 
whole theory of art and its inevitability.” 

By recounting the conversations she had, 
the people she met and her reactions. Miss 
Stein has given a picture of the revolutions in 
art from Cézanne through cubism to surrealisme 
and even beyond. Of all the movements, she 
intensely disliked surrealisme, concerning which 
she says: “The surrealistes are the vulgariza- 
tion of Picabia as Delaunay and his followers 
and the futurists were the vulgarization of 
Picasso.” Picabia’s problem for achieving the 
disembodied is to produce a line having “the 
vibration of a musical sound and that this 
vibration should be the result of conceiving 
the human form and the human face in so 
tenuous a fashion that it would induce such 
vibration in the line forming it.” This idea 
conceived mathematically, Miss Stein remarks, 
influenced Marcel Duchamp’s famous “Nude 
Descending the Staircase.” The surrealistes, 
in Miss Stein’s opinion, “taking the manner 
for the matter as is the way of vulgarizers, 
accept the line as having become vibrant and 
able in itself to inspire them to higher flights.” 

These and many more pronouncements give 
the book more than ordinary value whether 
one agrees with Gertrude Stein or not. 


FOR SALE; -tchine Press, table 


model, good condition, 
reasonable. Address: Mrs. R. E. Meyers, 
Box 24, R. R. 2, Louisville, Ky. 


“Old Charleston” 


The rare charm and atmosphere of the his- 
torically quaint streets of Charleston and the 
architecture, which is to be found nowhere 
else in America, have been captured and set 
down in a volume of woodcuts, “Old Charles- 
ton,” by Charles W. Smith, well known Vir- 
ginia wood block cutter (Richmond; Dale 
Press; $6.00). Herbert Ravenel Sass, a native 
of Charleston wrote the foreword on the city 
and the ideals for which it stands. 

To the many who are acquainted with Mr. 
Smith’s woodblocks it is sufficient to remark 
that he has done for Charleston what he has 
already done for Richmond: he has given 
an authentic and fine rendition of Southern 
spirit and atmosphere which it is hoped will 
not soon be effaced by the inroads of modern 
transportation and invention. 

There are 24 full page woodblock prints 
of such points of interest in Charleston as 
Saint Philip’s, in the yards of which rest many 
distinguished sons of South Carolina; Goose 
Creek; East Bay; Saint Michael’s, whose fa- 
mous chimes have crossed the sea five times; 
Middleton Place; the Blacklock House; Fort 
Sumter; the Powder Magazine, Charleston’s 
oldest structure; Catfish Row, the home in 
fiction of Dubois Heyward’s “Porgy”; Pirate 
House and Tradd Street. 

All true Charlestonians will have their pride 
increased by this book and those away from 
their native town who happen on it will be 
in danger of an acute spell of nostalgia. 


A Color Print Book 


Like Elyse Lord, Dorsey Potter Tyson and 
Bertha Lumn, Elizabeth Keith’s favorite me- 
dium is the color print, and like them, too, 
her subjects are drawn from the Far East. 

The ninth volume of the “Masters of the 
Color Print” series, published by the Studio 
Publications (New York; $2.00), is devoted 
to Miss Keith’s work and eight full page full 
color reproductions are presented. 

Malcolm Salaman wrote the introduction, 
giving information about Miss Keith as a per- 
sonality and venturing an analysis of her work. 
She had a natural bent for drawing, he says, 
but until 1915, when she went on a trip to 
Japan, “no opportunity had occurred to de- 
velop its particular purpose, nor had she en- 
joyed any special artistic training.” In Japan 
she found an impulse that sent forward her 
artistic possibilities. Her first stay in the Far 
East lasted nearly ten years. 

In that period Miss Keith painted the 
strange scenic beauties and people of Japan, 
Korea and China. Korean nobility and even 
the merest coolies she portrayed in water 
color, and soon began to create prints in the 
tradition of the Japanese, with the help of the 
leading Japanese craftsmen in color printing. 
Her first effort in this medium, “East Gate, 
Seoul, Moonlight,” met with distinguished suc- 
cess. 

On her return to England in 1924, the artist 
realized that color printing technique was not 
as difficult as she had been made to under- 
stand it was in Japan, and that she could 
readily master the process of cutting and print- 
ing her designs with her own hands. And, 
“with her natural ability,’ Mr. Salaman ob- 
serves, “she used this art to very novel and 
effective purpose.” 
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Rare Books 
A Luther Letter 


A letter by Martin Luther relating to his 
religious beliefs has been brought to America 
by Gabriel Wells, rare book dealer and collec- 
tor. It is perhaps the most important piece 
of autographical material by the leader of 
the Reformation that ever has come to this 
country, states the New York Times. Auto- 
graph letters of any kind by Luther are rare, 
and those dealing at length with his religious 
beliefs are among the rarest. 

These yellow sheets covered with German 
script, recalling the troubled days of the 
German Reformation, bear neither date nor 
indication of the place where they were writ- 
ten. The year 1523, however, has been at- 
tributed. If this date is correct, the letter 
was written just two years after the Diet of 
Worms, at which Luther was asked to recant 
but refused, concluding his oration with the 
famous lines: “Here I stand. I cannot do 
otherwise. God heln me. Amen.” 

The letter is addressed to Count Albrecht 
von Mannsfeld, who had already ranged him- 
self with Luther in 1519. The Times points 
out that the letter does not appear in the 
Weimar edition of Luther’s works and letters 
because the letters have been published only 
up to 1522. The most modern edition of Lu- 
ther’s letters, dated 1891. quotes this letter from 
the critical edition of the correspondence of 
Luther by Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De 
Wette, according to whom it was in the pos- 
session of Hofrat Dr. Keil of Leipzig. 








Senter Rare Book Sale 


The library formed by the late Charles P. 
Senter of St. Louis will be sold at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York, 
on Oct. 27 and 28, after exhibition from Oct. 
21. A group of autograph manuscripts and 
inscribed first editions of Eugene Field stand 
out. One of the 57 copies of the smallest book 
in the world, Omar Khayyam, 5/16 of an 
inch square, appears. Also the Robert Hoe 
copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, printed in 
1493 by Anton Koberger. Important docu- 
ments and manuscripts, including old and mod- 
ern illuminated examples, complete the cata- 
logue. 

Mr. Senter’s coin collection will be dis- 
persed on Oct. 27. Of special importance will 
be the early American historical medals, orders 
of chivalry, medals presented to Indian chiefs 
and art medals and plaques. 

Another rare book sale schedued for the 
afternoon and evening of Nov. 1 is the library 
of the late Edward Dean Richmond, which 
will be sold for the benefit of the Kips Bay 
Boys’ Club, as directed by his will. It in- 
cludes a group-of Oscar Wilde manuscripts and 
rare first editions, inscribed and association 
copies. 





Gutenberg Bible Turns Up 


According to Gabriel Wells, American book 
collector, one of the few existing perfect copies 
of the Gutenberg Bible is expected to come 
into the market soon. 
now owns it. 


A German monastery 





A Nocturne 
“I feel very optimistic,” said Mr. Lapis 
Lazuli, the painter, “so I have covered this 
canvas with solid black pigment and am call- 
ing it ‘Just Before Day.’” 








Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Annual International Print Makers Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, March 1-31, 1934. 
Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. Closing date 
for entry cards, Feb. 1st. Open to all. Media: 
Any graphic medium except monotype. No 
exhibition fee. Awards: gold, silver and bronze 
medals. Address for information: Print Makers 
Society of California, 45 Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS—Second 
“Fifty Color Prints of the Year,”’ to be circu- 
lated by the American Federation of Arts. 
Opening and closing dates not announced. 
Closing date for entries and entry cards, Nov. 4. 
Open to any print makers in the United States 
and Canada. Media: Any graphic medium in 
color except monotype. Exhibition fee, $2 
(In case no prints accepted $1 refunded). No 
prizes. Address for information: Print Makers 
Society of California, 45 So. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—15th Annual Exhibition 
by Painters and Sculptors, at the Los Angeles 
Museum. Spring dates not decided. Closing 
date not decided. Open to any American artist. 
Media: Oil painting and sculpture. No exhibi- 
tion fee. Address for information: Miss Louise 
Upton, Ass’t Curator, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—13th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, March 29-June 3. Closing date for 
entry cards, Feb. 20. Receiving date for entries, 
Feb. 21-March 1. Open to all artists. Media: 
Water colors, pastels, drawings, monotypes, 
miniatures Awards: Six prizes totaling $2,000. 
No exhibition fee. Address: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Second Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, March 29-June 
3. Closing date for entries not announced. 
Open to all contemporary artists. Media: Etch- 
ings, aquatints, drypoints, engravings, soft- 
grounds. No exhibition fee. Awards: Three 
prizes totaling $225. Address for information: 
Print Department, Art Institute of Chicago. 

HOOSIER SALON—10th Annual Hoosier Salon, at 
the Marshall Field Picture Galleries, Chicago, 
Jan. 27 through Feb. 10, 1934. Closing date 
for entries, Jan. 19. Closing date for entry 
eards, Jan. 12. Open to Indiana-born artists, 
those receiving art education in the state, res- 
idents of the state for more than one year, 
artists who have left the state but who re- 
sided there five years or more. Exhibition fee, 
$5. Media: oils, water colors, sculpture, pas- 
tels, etchings, wood blocks. Large number of 
prizes, amounts not announced. Address for 
information: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Room 724, Chicago. 


New Orleans, La. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS—9th An- 
nual Members Exhibition, at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum, Nov. 5-29. Closing date for entries, 
Nov. 1. Open to members only. No jury, no 
prizes. Media: Oils, water colors, sculpture, 
drawing, pastel, prints. Address: Miss Eunice 
Baccich, Sec., 1516 Soniat St., New Orleans. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—3rd Annual New 
Jersey State Exhibition, at the Montclair Art 
Museum, under auspices of A. A. P. L., Nov. 
11-Dec. 24. Closing date for entries, Oct. 25. 
Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: Oils, 
water colors, sculptures, prints, drawings. 
Medals awarded. Address: Arthur Hunter, 
President, Montclair Art Museum. 


New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—109th An- 
nual Exhibition of the N. A. D., at the Ameri- 
ean Fine Arts Building. Opening date not 
set, closing date, April 15, 1934. Receiving 
date for entries, Feb. 28 and March 1. Open 
to members and non-members. Media: oils and 
sculpture and black and whites, not previously 
exhibited in New York. No exhibition fee. 
Prizes and awards: Thomas B. Clark, $300; 
Julius Hallgarten prizes, $300, $200, $100; Alt- 
man prizes, $1,000 and $500; Isaac N. Maynard, 
$100; Saltus Medal of Merit; Ellen P. Speyer 
Memorial, $300; Adolph and Clara Obrig, $500. 
Address for information: Mrs. H. R. Brown, 


Registrar, National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St., New York 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 


ERS AND SCULPTORS—43rd Annual Exhibi- 
tion, at American Fine Arts Building, Jan. 8- 
28. Receiving date for entries, Jan. 2. Media: 
Oils, water colors, sculpture. Open to mem- 
bers only. Membership dues, $10 annually. 
Prizes to be announced later. Address: Nat'l 
Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors, 42 West 
57th St., New York. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS—18th Annual 
Exhibition, at the National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park, Nov. 28 to Dec. 26. Closing 
date for entries, Nov. 4. Closing date for 
entry cards, Oct. 21. Open ‘¢ all artists in 
the metal plate medium. Media: etching, dry- 
point, aquatint, mezzotint, color prints. En- 

try fee, $1. Prizes: Mrs. Henry F. Noyes, $50; 
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Southern Folk 





“Solicitude,’” by H. B. Ellertson. 


New York is once more enjoying Homer B. 
Ellertson’s sensitive interpretations of the South 
and its inhabitants. A group of his paintings 
is being shown at the Delphic Studios until 
Oct. 29. 

The artist, in the last year, has devoted him- 
self not alone to painting but to architecture, 
for he has been supervising the construction 
of a residence for himself at Tryon, N. C., 
which, now completed, will undoubtedly be 
widely photographed and commented upon. The 
building takes the form of a Moorish tower 
and he calls it “El Taarn,” which is Moorish 
for tower. 





Wampum 

The shell beads of the Eastern Iroquois and 
Algonquin Indians, the only kind of shell beads 
which are correctly called wampum, are among 
the most celebrated of all the products of the 
Indian and are also one of the rarest. The 
Denver Museum has recently received a be- 
quest of a fine example of this work for its 
collection from an Eastern woman who had 
never seen the museum. It is a very fine 
long double necklace of cylindrical purple and 
white beads made of the clam shell. 





Kate W. Arms Memorial, $25: John Taylor 
Arms, $25. Address for information: Margaret 
B. Hayes, 93 Brookview Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—Seventh 


at the Newman Galleries, 
Phila., opening Oct. 30, and at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, N. Y., opening Dec. 5. 
Closing date for entries, Oct. 15, at the society's 
Philadelphia address. Open to all print makers. 
Media: all metal plate media. Exhibition fee 
to non-members, $1. Address for information: 


Annual Exhibition, 


Hortense Ferne, Sec., Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers, Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., 
Phila. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 


ARTS—129th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings 
and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Jan. 28—March 18. Closing date for entries, 
Jan. 6. Closing date for entry cards, Jan. 5. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oils and 
sculpture. Awards to be announced later. Ad- 
dress for information: John Andrew Myers, 
Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—14th Annual 


Exhibition, at Brooks Memoris! Art Gallery, 
April 5-30. Closing date for entries, March 
9. Open to active League members. Media: 


oil, water color, pastel, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture, artistic crafts. No exhibition fee—active 
membership, $5 a year. Awards not decided. 
Address for information: Ethel Hutson, Sec.- 
Treas., Southern States Art League, 7321 Panola 
St., New Orleans, La. 
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GEORGE 


LUKS 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


FALL TERM STARTED 
GROUP LIMITED — ENROLL NOW 


Write for Folder “A” 
7 East 22nd Street © New York City 


HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


A THOROUGHLY PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL OFFERING CLASSES IN 
THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF 
PRACTICING ARTISTS STRESS- 
ING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
OBSERVATION, COMPOSITION, 
DESIGN, AND APPRECIATION. 


Information upon request. 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 














COLOR | sre 
SYMMETRY 
ACCORDING TO THE ART 


0 
THE ART OF COLOR COMPOSITION 


by MICHEL JACOBS 


MICHEL JACOBS, Author, Art of Color, 
Art of Composition. 

VICTOR PERARD, Author, Anatomy. 

ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 

Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 








LESLIE CAULDWELL 


pupil of Carolus Duran, member of the 
Architectural League of New York, 
member of the Faculty and Lecturer at 
the Franco-American Summer School of 
Fine Arts at Fontainebleau, accepts a 
limited number of advanced pupils in 
Interior Architecture, Decoration and 
Painting, from October 15th until June 


15th. For further particulars apply at 
Studio, 


4bis Cité du Retiro, Paris, France 





THE 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washingotn University 

Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Compostiion, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington Universtiy, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Poor Photographs for 25 Years 
changed to artistic prints after a few months’ 
practice of the Vision Training Home Study 
Art Course. 

Vermeer’s Camera ($8), and Vision Glass ($3) 
insure art appreciation and are outgrown as 
speedily by home use as by study in the 

CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor Maine 
Open June to December 


| approach to art was vital.” 


| scribed. 


Sound Drawing 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
has opened, in connection with its art instruc- 
tion courses, a special exhibition of drawings 
by great masters: According to Miss Irene 
Miles of the institute, Professor G. L. Briem, 
one of the instructors, originated the idea of 
such an assemblage of drawings, feeling that, 
for students seriously interested in prepara- 
tion for a career,,“the soundness of their first 
The exhibition 
includes drawings by Diirer, Rembrandt, Goya, 
El Greco, Rubens, Renoir, Daumier, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Gaugtfin, Picasso and Matisse. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New 
York Times, agrees with Professor Briem’s 
theory. “Certainly a student’s first approach 
to art should be as ‘sound’ as possible,” he 
writes, “and if the lesson of the prints 
be conned with wisdom and vision, it ought 
to prove one of the most valuable experiences 
that can come the student’s way. 

“Unless draftsmanship be made to appear an 
academic and therefore lifeless end in itself, 
I think one can scarcely -overrate its impor- 
tance. Drawing or its equivalents cannot be 
dispensed with in afy-serious form of aesthetic 
expression, whether we have to deal with art, 
with music, with drama or with literature. 
In art, it is true, we*do now and then en- 
counter an idea that has been expressed es- 
sentially in terms of color (I am thinking, 
for instance, of the long series of abstractions 
concocted by Arthur B. Carles of Philadelphia 
and of those very charming fantasies by the 
French artist, Charles Dufresne). These and 
similar exploits appear often to have required 
little or no employment of drawing in the usual 
connotation of the term. And yet every work 
of art, whatever the medium, if it is to be a 
good work of art, must possess form—even 
though this form be no more tangible than a 
nice manipulation of mistily related areas of 
color. 

“As generally considered, form involves line. 
And in art that saliently makes use of repre- 
sentational or even of definitely distinguishable 
forms, the function of line becomes, naturally, 
a major issue. 

“Drawing, reduced to its simplest essential, 
is line. And line, it seems to me, falls into 
two main classifications. It is (a) a prime 
element of form itself—in a strictly formal as 
opposed to a calligraphic sense—delimiting for 
us figures, of whatever sort, and at the same 
time going a long way toward indicating 
the nature of the object thus in outline de- 
It is (b) calligraphic, directly and 
often exclusively (as in Persian ornamentation) 
serving as a pattern weaver. In both classi- 
fications line is a matter of the utmost sig- 
nificance. 

“These two general classifications must not, 
however, be thought of as embodying jeal- 
ously separate and self-contained functions. 
Line that defines form also shepherds the whole 
composition into an aspect of coherent unity. 
As in purely ornamental pattern making, so 
here, line articulates and marshals the rhythms 
at play in a design. Thus the importance of 
drawing, as we range through its multiple and 
indispensable activities, can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

“A demonstration exhibition of prints, such 
as that arranged by the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences for students’ use, should 
prove an inexhaustible source of profit. The 



















artists chosen represent an extensive gamut, 
as relates both to time and to temperament. 
In the draftsmanship of artists so widely dis- 
similar as Diirer, Rembrandt, Rubens, Cézanne 
and Matisse we detect at work variants of a 
single basic idea: the recognition—it boils down 
really to this—of the importance of ‘form.’ 
Sometimes it will be form in the more strictly 
representational sense of the term; again, as in 
the art of Henri Matisse, it will be almost 
entirely calligraphic. The basic principle re- 
mains the same. 

“The serious student will doubtless find in 
all of the assembled prints incentive toward 
straight and fruitful thinking. It is only when 
the emphasis becomes academic, only when 
line ceases to function dynamically with re- 
lation to the project undertaken, that draw- 
ing, and preoccupation with it, may lead the 
artist or the student into a cul de sac.” 


Work by Negro Students 

The Harlem Adult Education Committee, 
103 West 135th Street, New York, is holding 
an exhibition until Oct. 27 of work produced 
under the direction of J. Lesesne Wells at the 
Free Art Workshop and Studio, which the 
committee sponsors during the Summer months. 
Mr. Wells, who is art instructor at Howard 
University, was assisted by Palmer Hayden, 
winner of the prize donated by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., at the Harmon Foundation’s 
exhibit last winter. 

The New York Herald Tribune said: “Some 
of the items on display, as might be ex- 
pected, are conventional in subject and treat- 
ment, but others are extremely interesting by 
virtue of certain definitely Negro character- 
istics. This holds true particularly for the 
charcoals and lithographs. The vigorous style 
of many of the draftsmen seems inherent, for 
it is manifested even in the work of the 
children in the exhibition. Mr. Wells has 
given his students free rein in the selection 
of their subjects and in the development of 
technique.” 


School Adds Niier Cllienaiae 


The New York School of Applied Design for 
Women has opened its new season with an 
increased registration over last year and with 
several new classes added to the curriculum. 
Professor Cecil Clair Briggs, instructor in archi- 
tecture, has become head of the elementary 
department. The trustees have appointed 
Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum 
and Charles H. Higgins, architect, to their 
board. 

In line with the school’s policy of keeping in 
close contact with the professional world is the 
formation of a Textile Council, composed of 
leading firms in that industry. A Fashion 
Council, including representatives from Vogue, 
Harpers Bazaar and Good Housekeeping, to- 
gether with Helen Dryden, designer, and Mrs. 
Brock Pemberton, has also been formed. 


Wins a Paris Fellowship 


Samuel Filner, young Pittsburgh artist and a 
graduate of the College of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education for a year of study at the 
University of Paris. He will do creative work 
in painting. Mr. Filner’s pictures are well 
known in Pittsburgh, where he has exhibited 
in many shows. 
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Photography as Art 


Rabinovitch, director of the Studio School 
of Art Photography, New York, has just pub- 
lished a booklet on “How to Learn Photog- 
raphy.” In his foreword he describes a camera 
artist’s reactions to the average production of 
the average amateur. 

Telling of the many portfolios of photo- 
graphs brought to him for criticism, the writer 
says: “Sometimes the portfolio is of very good 
quality and sometimes the mountings, too, are 
quite elaborate; but always the photographs are 
just alike. Whether the subject matter be 
alleged portraits or landscapes or still lifes or 
what else, the viewpoint and the feeling are 
always trite. Some of these people have been 
doing photography for as many as twenty- 
five years, but the work does not show any 
intent or growth. Just a turning around and 
around and around—like a squirrel in a cage— 
without going anywhere. 

“Tt seems that when human beings express 
platitudes in words they may still show some 
little variation of the personal element. Even 
saying ‘It isn’t the heat but the humidity’ 
may have some saving grace from the twinkle 
of an eye or the lilt of the voice. But when 
humans make photographs they vary only in 
making them grayish or brownish or inde- 
scribable. Not only do they all do the very 
same things but they keep on doing them in the 
very same way. 

“Now why do all these people go through 
all these manipulations to turn out this species 
of photographs? And when they do why do 
they show them around? Can it be—can it 
possibly be—that they really don’t know how 
awful the stuff is? 

“One of the easiest things in the world is 
to make a good photograph—even a perfect 
one. One of the hardest is to make a fine 
Picture in photography.” 


Art Talks Over WHAS 


Miss Ann Worthington Callihan, instructor 
in art at the University of Kentucky, is pre- 
senting a series of seven talks on “Early 
American Arts and Crafts” over station WHAS, 
Louisville, each Wednesday at 1:15 o'clock 
central time. This is the third year the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has sponsored a radio 
program. The first in this series dealt with 
interiors of the Colonial and Early Republi- 
can periods in order to give the setting for the 
furniture, silverware, weavings, pottery and 
glass to be discussed in subsequent talks. 

Mimeographed copies of each lecture are 
available to anyone who desires them. Address 
Edward Warder Rannells, head of art de- 


partment, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Ky. 














George Pearse Ennis 


School of Painting 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
Near 54th Street 


October Ist to April Ist 
DRAWING, PAINTING, OIL. 
WATER COLOR, ADVERTISING 
ARCHITECTURAL CLASSES 
* 

Address GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, 
Catalog A. 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 






































Boys, Carving in Wood, Rival Grown-Ups 





Boys’ Wood Carving Class at Cranbrook Academy of Art, Under John Cunningham. 


Educators have found that there is much 
creative vitality in the youth of today. At 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art last Summer, 
John Cunningham harnessed some of this vi- 
tality by introducing a class in wood sculpture 
for boys from the ages of 9 to 13. 

Recounting the class’ accomplishments, Mr. 
Cunningham said: “Since people whom we call 
primitive—of childish minds—make wood sculp- 
ture that we grant is undoubtedly of high art 
value, we wondered why the children of our 
country couldn’t put what remains of the 
primitive into wood and achieve art.” 

The boys were told that they could cut 
figures of anything that lived, and were given 
logs of oak, maple and pine. When they had 
decided on the animal to be sculptured (the 
boys who ranked highest scholastically knew 
immediately what they wanted to do) they 
drew it in all positions, in this way becoming 
well acquainted with the articulation of the 
figures. The medium used for the drawing 
was a Japanese brush on rice paper, which 
precludes the correction of any mistake and is 
the correct disciplinary preliminary training for 
carving in hard woods.. At the same time they 
were taught to understand the differences be- 
tween Greek and Egyptian sculpture, and in- 
corporated into their own things much of the 
simplicity of the latter. 

When the figures were ready to be executed 
in the wood the boys drew them on the 
sides, front and top of the block and then 
with wood chisels, saws or hatchets, as their 
fancy saw fit, proceeded to cut them out. 

Mr. Cunningham feels that one of the great- 
est values in such a course lies in the fact 
that it accommodates the change in a child’s 
development between the ages of 9 and 13. 
At this stage, maintains Mr. Cunningham, the 
“free expression” method of art teaching fails 
and the child’s intellect must be given some- 
thing that will bolster up his courage, since 


at this period he begins to lack the feeling 
of spontaneity and imaginative quality and 
becomes timid and afraid. This is, in Mr. 
Cunningham’s opinion, “because in our present 
civilization, education at this age teaches chil- 
dren the difference between right and wrong; 
their minds become conscious of good and 
bad, and all the degrees between chaos and 
perfection. So the desire is born to do things 
well, and achieve praise, for if modern youth 
has anything, it has a large slice of vanity. 
So, the fear enters that perhaps it would be 
better to do it some other way, and intellect 
starts to sway their lives rather than emotion.” 

It is also good discipline for the child to 
carve directly out of a hard niece of oak or 
maple without any model to go by, because 
one little careless mistake will do irrevocable 
damage. 

Examples of these children’s work are now 
on exhibition at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
and will go from there to the Kalamazoo Art 
Institute. Critics who have seen the display 
agree that the work of the Cranbraok children 
is better in many instances than that of some 
of the professional Chicago artists. 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


In the studio adjoining the Gallery | 


Mon., Tues., Wed. Day and Evening | 


Total enrollment limited to 36 students 
No Scholarships No Prizes 


For 12 years Mr. Pape conducted the Eric 
Pape School of Art in Boston, and for 3 years 
instructed at the Grand Central School of Art 
in New York 
Address DELL GUNTHER, Sec’y 
200 West 57th Street N. Y. C. 


Announcing an exhibition by students 
in the Gallery. Week days 10:00 to 
5:00. Sundays 1:00 to 5:00 
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LEONARDO DA _ VINCI 
ART SCHOOL 
Attilio Piccirilli, Director 
149 East 34TH STREET 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Building Construction, 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design 


3 LIFE CLASSES DAILY 


149 East 34th Street 
AShland 4-6176 
New York City 


F. E. HAMMARGREN’S 
SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Individual instruction is given in Modell: 
Drawing, Stone and Wood-Carving. Feastient 
courses for Teachers and beginners. 


Day and Evening Classes 
NOW IN SESSION 


For Information: Write or ph Leonia 
4-2732, 120 Christie Street, Recoka, Bow dersey 








Scholarships. Placements. Enroll New. 


Write fer Catalog B. 
126 Mass. Avenue 


| 








SESS! 
2nd Year 
Foremost jor two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 









© WAYMAN ADAMS ®@ 
Evening Portrait Class 


For Advanced Students 
OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Outstanding Faculty. Course in 
illustration, commercial art, 
sculpture, portrait and decora- 
tive painting, drawing, color, 
perspective, composition, Day 
and evening classes. Personal 
attention. Professionally equipped 
studios. Enroll now. Bulletin AD. 


350 Madison Av., New York, N.Y. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 


& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Ilustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 











KIT KAT 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Illustration Drawing Etching 


Life Drawing . Painting . Decorative Design 
George B. Bridgman—John E. Costigan 
Thomas Fogarty—Joseph Cummings Chase 
Leo Lentelli—Miss Katherine Lamb 
Tuition $10 per month and lower 
Catalogue on Request 
276 Fourth Avenue New York City 





rT; 99 
Happy Days 
Prosperity is returning to the art schools. 
An omen of better times is reflected by the 
first week’s enrollment at the Art Students’ 
League of New York. On Monday the registra- 
tions numbered 657, the heaviest enrollment 
since the Autumn of 1929, just before the boom 
bubble burst. By Saturday the figures had 
climbed to 759. This total of 759 caused the 
League treasure, Frank Callcott of Columbia 
University, to say: “A conservative estimate 
would be 1,000 enrollments for the month of 
October, or double the total a year ago,— 
positive evidence that prosperity is on the 

way back.” 

“The Blue Eagle guiding General Johnson’s 
recovery drive,” said the school announcement, 
“appears to be waving a helping wing over 
artist as well a8 artisan.” Nine of 27 stu- 
dents so far enrolled in the Saturday class 
of Anne Goldthwaite, only woman instructor 
on the League’s staff of 26 artists, are direct 
beneficiaries of the NRA code, which gave 
them an added Saturday forenoon of leisure. 

The expectation of better times is also re- 
flected, states the announcement, in the general 
spirit ‘and air of optimism throughout the 
faculty and student body. Frank Vincent Du- 
Mond and George B. Bridgman, who have been 
teaching at the League for more than 40 and 
30 years respectively, alone were unmoved. 
Both have seen art in too many crises to show 
elation now that the upturn is here. “In- 
evitable,” commented Mr. Bridgman. DuMond 
only smiled. 


School’s Cooperative Plan 
A new co-operative plan has been instituted 
at the Van Emburgh School of Art in Plain- 


field, N. J. Marjori Van Emburgh, founder 
and director of the school, writes that the 
plan was experimented with last year and 


worked so well that it was decided to incor- 
porate it as a permanent policy. Henceforth, 
all the artists associated with the school’s teach- 
ing staff will share directly in the proceeds 
derived from their individual classes. 

As Miss Van Emburgh states, an artist’s 
income increases when public appreciation of 
and public demand for his creative output 
increases. Therefore, starting with a set min- 
imum fee for all instructors, individual incomes 
will be compounded as cnrollment is added to 
the various classes. 

A new board of trustees has also been elec- 
ted which will deal with all future statements 
of policy, staff appointments, scholarships, 
awards and general curriculum. Its member- 
ship comprises Leon Kro!l, Guy Pene Du Bois, 
F. R. Gruger. Kimon Nicolaides, Concetta 
Scaravaglione, John F..Carlson and Jonas Lie. 


Guy Wiggins “At Home” 

The Guy Wiggins Studio Club, 46 Washing- 
ton Square South, New York, will hold its 
first “at home” on Oct. 16 at 4:00 P. M. Miss 
Norma Terris, actress, will preside, and Mr. 
Wiggins’ recent paintings will be shown. 








PHILADELPHIA ATELIER 
m of MURAL PAINTING @ 


Conducted by Edith Emerson 
Lower Cogslea, St. George’s Road 
Affiliated with the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, New York. Criticisms by well known 
Architects and Mural Painters. 
October to June - - - Ten Dollars Monthiy 






















A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
From October 2 
316 West 57th Street New York City 












POSSESS OOOS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 
(summer) 

Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry 
Streets. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs School—Resident students 
only. Summer School. D. Roy Miller, Res- 
ident Manager. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL 
WHICH INTERESTS YOU 
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SAOSIN Ni NN ONIN A 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parson ) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 


Acknowledged foremost school of In- 
terior Architecture & Decoration, Cos- 


SEND tume Design & Illustration, Graphic 
FOR Advertising & Illustration. Also of- 
CATALOG fering a modern Teacher Training 


Course. Incorporated under Regents. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 92 Instruc- 
tors. 47th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 

school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 











CHILD @& WALKER 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly School of Fine Arts) 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Illustration, Costume 
Design, Crafts. Academic department. Sum- 
mer school in Italy. Write for catalog. 
BOX A, 234 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Intertor Dac- 
ORATION, DegstGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracusg, N. Y. 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Mod te tuition fees. Day 
era 


sipied arta, Sradenta bare 
a arts. Studen 
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to June 2, 1934. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 
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GranpCEnTRALScuooi/Art 


ESTABLISHED by successful mud- 
ern artists to develop individual tal- 
lent. Courses in Drawing. Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
Illustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 





STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEO- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write tor free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 65-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Fall Term opens August 
14th. Courses leading to the 
Bachelor's degree in Fine 
Arts, Applied Arts, and Art 
Education. State-accredited. 
Professional standards. Mod- 
erate fees. 


Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog ““D” 


Oakland California 








WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
FALL SEMESTER begins OCT. 3 
Day and Evening Classes 
All Branches of Drawing and Painting 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 





Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.uu—Da and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


The Studio School of 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A small personal school. For those who see 
differently and wish to make an individual 
product. 13th year. Write for pamphlet E. 
Rabinovitch 142 West 57th St. New York. 















Fifty Years 





“Madonna and Child,” by Frank L. Jirouch. 


The Cleveland School of Art is celebrating 
its “Golden Anniversary” with an exhibition 
of work by its former students—creations of 
its graduates and others who have studied in 
its day and evening classes. In arranging 


the exhibition the School Alumni Committee’ 


had two things in mind: first, to represent, if 
possible, all the school’s classes; second, to 
show the manifold and diversified activities 
of those whom the school trained, in the fine 
arts, the crafts and in commercial art. 


The first class to graduate, that of 1886, 
is represented by Mrs. Louise Emery Prior’s 
still life, “A Bowl of Roses.” A water color 
and an etching by Robert Hayden Jones, 1888, 
are shown. The paintings by Susan Hepburn 
Beach, Emma Lane Payne and Nina V. Wal- 
deck represent 1889, and 1890 is marked with 
emphasis by the name of Henry G. Keller. 


The 90’s are distinguished by the names 
of Grace V. Kelly in painting, and by Horace 
Potter and Jane Carson Barron in the crafts. 
The first decade of the twentieth century 
brings a long array of well-known names. 
Among the two dozen from this period are: 
in painting, A. G. Warshawsky, Norris Rahm- 
ing, Gordon Barrick, Helen B. Slutz, Carl W. 
Broemel, Alexander Warshawsky, Frank N. 
Wilcox and Sidney Laufman; and in sculpture, 
William Zorach and Max Kalish. 

The year 1911 yielded George Adomeit, 
Frank Jirouch and Walter Sinz; 1912, Clara 
L. Dicke, William J. Eastman and Joseph 
C. Motto; 1913, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Moore 
Shaw and C. A. Luce; 1916 is especially dis- 
tinguished by Charles E. Burchfield; 1917 by 
Joseph Jicha, Louise B. Maloney and Paul 
B. Travis; 1919 by Cora Millet Holden; and 
1920 by Paul V. Shively, Paul V. Ulen and 
Mrs. Alys R. Young. 

The 20’s show, perhaps, a greater diversity 
of interest, and are even more fully repre- 
sented. Among the hundred exhibitors of 
these years are noted the names of Jessic 
Butler Sutton, Antimo Beneduce, Mrs. A. R. 
Dyer, Allison A. Kraft, Jean G. Ulen, Kae 
Dorn Cass, Carl Gaertner, Alice A. Ayars. 
Lawrence Blazey, Willard Combes, Alfred 
Wands, Milton S. Fox, Vera O. Neff, Chester 
R. Nicodemus, Clarence H. Carter, Norman R. 
Eppink, E. Bart Gerald, Lloyd L. Westbrook, 
William M. McVey and Michael Sarisky. 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Merged With 


Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 


Oldest School of Art Applied 
to Industry in America 
88th Year 


Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Design, Fine & Applied Art, Teacher Training, 
Jewelry, Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 
European Fellowships for post-graduate study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
Classes reopen October 4th 


Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 
Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, 
ARCHITECTURE and DECORATION 
and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus animals, available to all students 
at all times. 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES IN WINTER 
Catalogue on Request 


VAN EMBURGH SCHOOL OF ART 


Classes under— 


JOHN F. CARLSON LEW E. 
DAVIS @ GUY PENE DU BOIS 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
STUART DAVIS DUDLE 
GLOYNE SUMMERS @ G. 
FRANCIS KAUFFMAN @ others. 


ART PLAINFIELD - - - - } YEW JERSEY 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses In the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Cataleg on Request 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month of Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 








NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 


A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. Classes: Building and 
Modeling all types useful and decorative ob- 
ects including small sculpture adapted to fir- 
ing and glazing. Throwing and turning*in 
the wheel. 
- Registration Beginning November 1 - 
Opening Exhibition November 15 

114 East 39th Street, New York City 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1933 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

55th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 


terior Decoration, Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Winter term 
January 2. For illustrated catalog address 


The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


DEL MONTE, CAL 
























































































: cB L WASHINGTON, D. C. WORCESTER, MASS 
mI F enn - . I« > a ° 
See Se Oe Oct.: Paintings by Cali- ioe of Congress—Oct.: ‘American cabinet of Worcester Art Museum—Oct.: Permanent collec- 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA a Arts Club—To Oct. 20: Work tions. 
- . aes ete > ae , 4 the Landscape Club of Washington. Oct. DETROIT, MICH. 
by active members. Fer — oes Gan ma 22-Nov. 10: Pastel drawing, Dean Cornwell; Detroit Institute of Arts—To Oct. 31: “American 
iy gs I wong —_ on ‘o eries— group exhibition of etchings and lithographs Before the Machine Age.” Oct. 17-31: Prints 
-: ms ornia artists. vy Americans. Corcoran Gallery of Art—0Oct. and lithographs, Daumier, Gavarni, Toulouse- 
— ee en CAL. ; : 15-Nov. 27: Handicrafts of the Southern High- Lautrec and Forain. 
Broa - nave on—To Oct. 30: Contem- lands (A. F. A.). Oct. 21-Dec. 3: Memorial KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
y ists of San Diego. iD exhibit work of Gari Melchers. Division of | Kalamazoo Institute of Arts—To Oct. 25: Sur- 
eae ie ; LOS ANGELES, CAL. Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Institute)—To Oct. vey of Painting (A. F. A.). 
Angeles Museum—Oct.: Contemporary Euro- 29: Humorous drypoints, John Groth. Na- MUSKEGON, MICH. 
oon art (The Blue Four): Annual exhibit tional Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institute) Hackey Art Gallery—To Oct. 30: Old English 
Golitornis Water Color Seciety i eines os —Oct.: ee eee sporting — and models of clipper and 
e sley Galleries a MI) N, lee sporting ships. 
oe Oct. eh: Exhibition by Esther, Helen and Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Oct. 25: MANKATO, MINN. 
cee Bosan. Foundation of Western Art Permanent collection of paintings and pen and State Teachers College—Oct. 19-21: New York 
ae aon, oo — oe yo ink drawings, aoe i . Public onee aaae (A. F. A.). 
—To 4 Sculpture, Mar- : N . GA, MINEAPOLIS, MINN. 
garet Brunswig; lithographs, Lynton Kistler. | High Museum of Art—Oct. 15-Nov. 1: Oil paint- | Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Oct. 31: XIXth 
more Salon—Oct. 14-31: Contemporary ings, Mrs. Farnsworth Drew. annual exhibition of the works of Minneapolis 
American painters. Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries MACON, GA. and St. Paul artists. To Nov. 4: Goya's 
—Oct.: Water colors, Millard Sheets, Phyllis Macon Art Association—Oct. 16-30: 11th Cir- Caprichos. Oct. 15-Nov. 30: Gothic tapestries 
Shields, oe an cuit Exhibition (So. States Art League). lent by French & Co. 
MORRO BAY, CAL. HONOLULU, HAWAII JACKSON, MISS. 
The Picture Shop—Oct.: Work of local artists. Honolulu Academy of Arts—Oct. 17-Nov. 12: Municipal Club Art Gallery—Oct: Paintings. 
OAKLAND, CAL. British wood engravings. Marie A. Hull. 
Oakland Art Gallery—To Nov. 5: First annual CHICAGO, I. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
exhibition of water colors, pastels, drawings Art Institute—To Nov. 1: Century of Progress | City Art Museum—To Oct. 31: 28th Annual 
and prints. exhibit of art. Arthur Ackermann & Son— Exhibition of paintings by American artists. 
PALOS VERDES, CAL. Oct.: English paintings and prints. Carson LINCOLN, NEB. 
Public Library and Art Gallery—To Oct. 29: Pirie Scott & Co.—Oct.: Old Master paintings, University of Nebraska—To Oct. 28: Textiles, 
Paintings from the California Art Club. antique furniture, just received from England. Near Eastern and Peruvian (A. F. A.). 
PASADENA, CAL. . Chicage Galleries Association—To Oct. 31: MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Grace Nicholson Galleries——Oct.: Oriental paint- Oils by Carl Brandner, Wilbur G. Adam, Gasper | Currier Gallery of Art—Oct.: Oils loaned by 
ings and art objects. : J. Ruffolo; sculpture C. Warner Williams. Vose Galleries; Oils, Roy M. Mason: colored 
SACRAMENTO, CAL Chester H. Johnson Galleries—To Nov. 10: block prints, Frances Gearheart; water colors, 
California State bibrary—Oct. : Japanese prints New drawings in color, new line drawings, Tonita Pena. , : 
from collection of Mrs. Everett KR. Perry of silver points, diagrammatic drawings, bronze MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Los Angeles. P z portraits by Maude Phelps Hutchins (Mrs, Montclair Art Museum—To Oct. 29: Loan 
SAN DIEGO, CAI Robert Maynard Hutchins. M. O’Brien & Son collection of portraits; piintings by Blakelock. 
Fine Arts Gallery—Oct. 15-30: Sculpture, $ Gallerico—Oct. 16-31: Olls by master paint- NEWARK, N. J. 

Cartaino Scarpitta, fanciful pastels. Je n Good: ers: Corot, Diaz, Wyant, Inness, Israels; ““The Newark Museum—Oct.: Design in Sculpture: 
win; European and other stamps. "a Or Hunter and the Hunted,” etchings by Benson, Jaehne loan collection of Netsuke; arms and 
SAN FRANCISCO cat, Bishop, ee —— West and Brown. In- armor; ee = a 

. ear ANCISCO, CAL. crease nson ery—Oct. 17-Nov. 11: SANTA FE. N. M. 

me xorg rape — the Legion of Honor—Oct. “Summer in Chicago, 1933"' by Chicago art- Museum of New Mexico—To Oct. 30: One man 
Oct. 20-Nov. ‘6: Poa _. Warren Newcombe. ists. Roullier Galleries—Oct.: 32 etchings, shows by’ Agnes Pelton, Cady Wells, Raymond 
21-Nov 16: Te, ee Tibor Pataky. Oct. drypoints, aquatints and soft ground etchings Jonson, Florence McClung, and Ernest Knee 
Labaudt M gg ee = Painting, Lucien from Chicago Society of Etchers contest ‘of ALBANY, N. Y. 
> Oct.¥SS: Photexranh: — my Museum— Century of Progress Fair; modern French | Albany Institute of History and Art—Oct.: Pas- 
To Oct, 20: Contegiporaty ‘prints? woos en: |S" grceMoND, 151 ce 

P : ; : yood en- ‘“H) ND, IND. js . ° rickson, 
a “Paul” <r: IMhographs— and Art Association—To Oct. 30: 37th Annual Rich- ae N. ¥. et 5 
celneat” codatiieien "ane myer re = oy ecclesi- mond Painters exhibit. Brooklyn Museum—0Oct. 20-Nov.: Exhibition of 
Decoration of the XVIIIth ns Interior ; DES MOINES, IA. Polish Folk and modern art. Towers Hotel 
—Oct. 16-28: Paintings Dor pa — Center City Library Gallery—To Oct. 27: Paintings and Artists Gallery—To Oct. 31: Paintings by 
ciemaite Aneel z a _— — Pu- sculpture, Iowa Artists’ Club. Brooklyn painters and sculptors. Grant Studios 
Photographs of Mexice oe aan Oct ; Ini ee eres. SB ak a See (‘teookt ryt = 
23-Nov. 9: Water colors, William Zorach. te ee sowe—70 Oct. 38: Contem- ont mem BUFFALO, N.Y. ee 
Paul Elder Gallery—To Oct. 21: Water colors. eee o- *)- Albright Art Gall To Oct. 29: The Art of 
Katheryne Alyn. Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Line emo: | ¢ Tee on. us. AMiiskey “Mouse: photographs. Jose Clement 
tions, musical abstractions and color aiieiieen, Central High School—To Oct. 25: Walden School om a a. on a ee Cc ¥ aoa or 
Seetmian Mecces S ¢ ythms, Exhibit (A. F. A.). rOZco: modern prints. ari ’ ex 
— . LAWRENCE, KANS Gallery—Oct. 16-31; European paintings and 

oe DENV aR, COLO. Thayer Museum, University of Kansas—Oct. 15- sketches, Arthur Kowalski. : 
mver Art Museum—Oct.: African Bushmen Nov. 1: Water colors, J. M. Kellogg ELMIIRA, N. Y. 
paintings (A. F. A.). pt a a 2 Arnot Art Gallery—Oct.: Oil paintings, Regina, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. High School Art Gallery_—To Oct. 23: 1933 N ae Co 

Peabody Museum, Yale University—Oct. 15-Nov ve Schol ‘sti Exhibiti : f High School Art ma Teme. BY. 

26: Plant Forms in Ornament (A. F. A.). 7 Nts er Oy ‘aia tition of High School Art | Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 





St.) —Oct.: Islamic Miniature painting; lace 
shawls of the XIXth century, Ackermann & 
Son (50 East 57th St.)—Oct.: English sport- 
ing prints. An American Place (509 Madison 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Nov. 1: Paint- 
ings, drawings and prints Roberto Montenegro 






























































































































cars — of N. 0.). Arts and Crafts Club— Ave.) —Oct. 16-Nov. 20: Exhibition of John 
ART PRICES CURR Oct.: Invitation Show. — Marin’s works—1908-1933. Argent Galleries 
ENT BALTIMORE, MD. (42 West 57th St.)—Oct. 23-Nov. 4: Exhibit 
Baltimore Museum of Art—Oct. 17-31: 37th a work of new members of the National As- 
Annual exhibition of Baltimore Water Color sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
Club. Maryland Institute—To Oct. 29: Water Averell House (142 East 53rd St.)—Oct.: 
colors, Everett L. Bryant. Garden sculpture and accessories. Belmont 
dj * : HAGERSTOWN, MD. Galleries (576 Madison Ave.)—Oct.: Old 
A Pricin c Guide Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—To Masters. Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th St.) 
Oct. 23: The Dance in Modern Art. —Oct.: Old Masters. Carnegie Hall Art Gal- 
f BOSTON, MASS. lery (154 West 57th St.)—Oct.: oe R 
> z . ; artists 2 all. Calo Art Galleries 
or every class Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 10: American artists of Carnegie Hall. : ; 
y e and Folk Art exhibition. Boston Art Club—To (624 a cae ie Sool 
oP aN Oct. 21: Oil paintin and traits, ican and forei schools. az” ial- 
every description of M. Brett: on ae. a . —_ leries (Maison Francaise, Rockefeller Center )— 
; Oct. 26-Nov. 11: Memorial to Lilla Cabot Oct.: Water colors, by French Masters; sculp- 
PICTURE Perry. Doll & Richards—Oct. 16-28: Silhou- | ‘ure, Richmond Barthe, Ralph M. Chait (600 
ettes by Baroness Maydell. Oct. 23-Nov. 4: Madison ae Oe ane onal 
, . ° Water colors, Eli ‘Hara. G ’ 4 celains and bronzes. Leona ayton Gallery 
(Oil Pai ntin g s, mes >. eet roy helene eet oe ee, (108 East 57th St.) —Oct.: Water colors and 
of the World War, C. Barbaro. Robert C. Vose prints by American artists. Cronyn & Lowndes 
Watercolours, Galleries—Oct. 23-Nov. 4: Work of Percy Galleries (11 East 57th St.)—Oct. 16-31: 
Crosby Recent works by American artists; exhib‘tion 
, ; Rr , ee 3S by members of the Provincetown Print Makers 

Al c, MASS, 
‘Drawings, Etchings, . ‘CAMBRIDGE, NAS : = Association. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th 
Fess -_ nee Tee Oct. oes Old nenater, Seen St.)—To Oct. 28: One-man show by Eugene 
. ngs from the Loeser collection, early Floren- : ( 7 a 
Engravings, bot h tine and late Venetian schools; Greco-Buddhist a, agg nom Wien: 
Old and Modern) — II-IV centuries, including Afghanis- sculpture, Rhys Caparn. Eighth Street Gallery 
= NORTHAMPTON. MASS (61 West 8th St.)—To Oct. 21: Contemporary 





American painters and sculpture. Oct. 25- 











































Smith College Museum of Art—Oct.: Museum's Nov. 15: Gouaches, John Lonergan. Ehrich 
= and loan painting; Gauguin’s ‘“‘L’ap- Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—Oct.: Paintings, 
pel.” a Roger Fry. Mrs. Ehrich—Antique English fur- 

: PEEvavIELD, MASS. < niture and accessories. Ferargil Galleries (63 

Send for full details to —— ye gp A ge 29: Pittsfield Art East 57th St.)—Oct.: New Collectors Gallery. 

* ° Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th St.)—To Oct. 

THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 28: Paintings by members. Gallery 144 West 
ate Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 31: Group XVIIth 13th Street—To Oct. 23: First exhibition of 

2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., century paintings: contemporary Americans. drawings by Louis Eilshemius. Pascal M. Gat- 
Lond E George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery—To terdam Gallery (145 West 57th St.)—Oct.: 

ondon, &. Cc. 4 Oct. 22: Water colors by Springfield artists. Contemporary American artists. Grand Central 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Oct.: 

Williams College—Oct.: Paintings from 13th Founders exhibition. Oct. 17-28: Water colors. 








Biennial Corcoran Gallery (A. F. A.). l John Wenger: water colors, drawings and 
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World War, 


. Jacob Hirsch 
(30 West 54th St.)—Oct.: 


Egyptian, Greek, 
and Renaissance works of . a 
Hotel New Weston (Madison Ave. & 50th Painters” (College Art 
: Art Lending Library and 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)— 
: Marine water 
gravings, Robert Havell: 
(16 East 57th St.)—To 
Etchings by Cameron. 
(14 East 57th St.)—Oct.: 
f graphic art, 
Progress in Print Making at Chicago. John 
Levy Galleries (1 East 57th 
and modern Masters. 
East 57th St.)—Oct. 16 
tery, Maud M. Mason; 
potters. Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.) 
: Paintings by Old Masters; leading con- 

it painters. Mid- 


The Little Gallery (18 


group of Westaway 


temporary American 
town Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
a?" Milch Galleries (108 West 57th St.)— 
: New paintings by American artists. Mon- To Oct. 24 
at Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
Morton Galleries (130 West 57th St.) 
—To Oct. 23: Annual water color exhibition. 
aay ig Ss Geet Ghee ee gie Institute International exhibit of modern 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th St.)—Oct. paintings. 
26-Nov. 24: 28th 
of the Year.’’ 
son Ave.)—Oct.: 
XVIIIth century. 
& 42nd St.)—Oct.: “* 
exhibition of prints. 
(40 East 49th 


Newhouse Galleries (57 
Decorative paintings of the 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. 
Raymond & Raymond 


and etchings, 
Gay and others; 
water colors in reproduction. 
gundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Oct. 20-Nov. 3: years. 
of etchings, 
sanguine sketches and blagk and whites. Henry 
Schultheis (142 Fulton St.)—Oct.: 
art by American and foreign artists. 
Seligmann & Co. (3 East 51st 

i , sculpture and tapestries. 
Silberman (32 East 57th St.)—Oct.: 
ters and Objets d’art. 
(9 East 57th St.)—To Oct. 
water colors; 
10: New French group. 


Valentine Gallery (69 
East 57th St.) —Oct.: 


Selected modern French 
Wildenstein Galleries (19 East 64th west Artists. 

: Selected French paintings and Old 
y y Museum of American Art 
(10 West 8th St.)—Oct.: Museum's collection 
of paintings and 
Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
ROCHESTER, 

Memorial Art Gallery—Oct.: 


hibition of prints. 


SARATOGA 
Skidmore College (Gallery—Oct. 
ductions of frescoes by Di 


S ISLAND, N. $ 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—Oct.: 
exhibit of paintings by 


SYRACUSE, 2 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: 

Indian Arts and Crafts collected directly 
from Navajo and other reservations. 

AKRON, 0. 

Art Institute—To Oct. 

assembled by Akron Federation 

Clubs from Northeast district of Ohio artists; 

exhibit of lustre ware loaned by H. Valentine. 

CINCINNATI, O. , ou 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Oct. 29: 9th Annual | N. Y., for October 1, 

soap sculpture exhibit; 

Persian frescoes. 


SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Rivera. 


Memorial 
Ernest Beaumont. 


Southwest- 


40 paintings 
of Women’s 


Modern copies of old 
18: Exhibition of 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Nov. 5 
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Geerlings Wins Print Prize 


Gerald K. Geerlings 
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‘RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“THE” ARTISTS’ BRUSH 
== SUPREME =: 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116-118 Wooster Street New York 


‘Papers for. ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 

faces and Textures. Prices 

and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street * New York City 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


—==—=ADVERTISING === 


Now is the time for art schools and 
artists’ material firms to make them- 
selves known to the thousands of new 
students who will be enrolled in the 
next two or three months. 


The new prosperity will develop a 
great demand for artists, designers 
and craftsmen. 


Properly worded advertisements in- 
serted in The Art Digest will bring 
results. 


For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street, © New York City 
SP LENE TPO ASS NEIL RATERS AOE IEE IH BSN 





THE AMERICAN 


ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


The Prizes 


There were several hundred entries in the 
American art contest conducted during the past 
year by Tue Arr Dicest on this page. The 
Michigan, 


Wisconsin, 


following states were represented: 
Ohio, 


Massachusetts, 


Arkansas, Pennsylvania, 
North Dakota, New Jersey, 
Alabama, New York, North 
and California. 

To the State of Pennsylvania is awarded 


Carolina, Texas 


the beautiful oil painting given by Guy Wig- 
gins, entitled “Mid Winter”. 
entries were received {rom this state. and the 
work of Mrs. M. J. Steever, Mrs. J. Bertram 
Hervey, Mrs. Rose B. Chick and Mrs. Burr 
Miller is especially commended. The books 
of answers were illustrated, the bindings artis- 
tically decorated, and in Mrs. Steever’s case, 
each answer was accompanied by pictures of 
the work of the artists mentioned. The prize 
is to be sent to the state chairman, Mrs. J. 
Bertram Hervey, and will be presented during 
the Pennsylvania State Fall Conference. 

The water color painting, “Breton Fisher 
Folk,” given by the artist, Gordon Grant, is 
to be presented to the state of New Jersey. 
Among the many entries, the best were by 
Mrs. F. Abegg, Miss Katherine McCormick, 
Miss Fritts and Dr. Mary Gaston. The paint- 
ing will be presented, it is hoped, by Mr. 
Grant in person, at the Fall Conference of 
the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held in the Asbury Park Convention 
Hall in October. 

The beautifully modeled bronze “Glint of 
the Sea,” given by the sculptor, Chester Beach, 
is awarded to the State of Massachusetts and 
has been sent to the State Art Chairman, 
Mrs. Herbert Stephens. Her work is very 
cleverly done and special commendation must 
also be given to the high average and artistic 
appearance of the book of answers sent by 
Mrs. Roy Baker. This state has done won- 
derful things for American art. 

The individual prizes of etchings for the 
highest averages in all the contest were given: 
First, to Mrs. A. R. Talbott, former State 
Chairman of Art for Arkansas. Mrs. Talbott 
nearly completed the work before her much 
regretted death this year and her daughter 
finished the answers. The illustrations are clev- 
erly done, the book is most artistic, and the 
average more than 100 percent out of 119 
entries. The prize is an etching given by 
George Flbert Burr, entitled “The Mirage,” 
a lovely view of the Arizona desert. 

Miss Edith Keeler of Ohio is a close second 
and her prize is the work of the late George 
O. (“Pop”) Hart. who gave his most cele- 
brated lithograph for a prize, “Springtime in 
New Orleans,” which won the Sesquicentennial 
award. 


A great many 


Honorable mention for contestants receiving 
90 percent and over include Miss Elizabeth 
Holt, Mrs. Paul Adams. the Tyronza Civic 
Club, Mrs. Earle Moody. Mrs. C. S. Hudson, 
Miss Elizabeth Barnard, Miss Isabel M. Burke 
for the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Woman’s Club. 
George E. Barksdale. Mrs. John E. Lautner, 


Mrs. J. V. Noble and Mrs. Foster Mabee. 
All contestants who want their reports returned 
are asked to send stamps to cover postage, 
there being no budget for that purpose. 

Letters accompanying the answers, in almost 
every case, expressed great interest in the con- 
test and many requested another one for next 
year. Details for a contest conducted by the 
American Artists Professional League will be 
printed in the next issue. 

* * * 


MISSOURI 

Mrs. A. J. Maurer, the newly appointed local 
chapter chairman of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League for Kansas City, Mo., has 
selected as members of her committee Mrs. 
Charles Cayot, Mrs. W. E. Barnhart, Mrs. 
Major B. Coleman, Mrs. George S. Graham, 
Mrs. Otto J. Mickey, Mrs. Elcany S. Senter, 
Mrs. Alvin Trippe, Mrs. Walker Williams and 
Mrs. William Herbert Winn. They will form 
a civic fine arts committee, A. A. P. L., with 
Mrs. Maurer as chairman. 

This chapter of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League will have the cooperation of 
the Kansas City Athenaeum and the members 
of the University. Women’s Club at the first 
meeting of the season at the Kansas City Art 
Institute. At this time Maynard Walker of 
the Ferargil Galleries, New York, will speak 
and show an exhibition of American paintings. 
The second event is an art pilgrimage to Jeffer- 
son City. At least forty women will be in 
the group, to study the murals of the Capitol 
Building and be entertained at tea by Mrs. 
Guy B. Park at the Governor’s mansion. 

Georg Lober was in St. Louis. Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Hall, vice chairman of the art division 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
arranged a luncheon at her home in order that 
he might meet artists interested in forming a 
chapter of the A. A. P. L. About a month 
ago Mrs. Hall wrote that the St. Louis artists 
were in process of forming an Artists Pro- 
fessional League under the NRA, so she 
caught them at a propitious moment with the 
suggestion that they should go in as a chapter 
of the League. Mr. Nuderscher, the leader 
of the group, met Mr. Lober, and a convoca- 
tion was arranged. Mrs. Hall now writes 
that the organization is not yet complete, but 
that it will be the realization of her ambition 
to get the artists of her state organized. 

=. is 


UNUSUAL CHICAGO DISPLAY 
Miss Magda Heuermann, chairman of the 


Art Department of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
and one of the new local regional chairmen 
of the A. A. P. L., under Mrs. Albion Head- 
burg, reports a very unusual exhibit that she 
has arranged this month in the art gallery of 
the club. This includes a collection of paint- 
ings, murals and screens by Prof. Julius Noessel 
of Munich. The screens are on a silver. back- 
ground, decorated with penguins, monkeys. 
flamingos and cockatos. in connection with 
flowers painted in soft colors to harmonize in 
any surrounding. This artist, best known as 
a mural painter has decorated public build- 
ings in Dresden, Munich, Berlin and Hambure. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
164 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman ;: Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,’’ Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





THE NEW JERSEY ANNUAL 

Mr. Harry Raul has succeeded in making the 
annual exhibitions of the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum successful both artistically and_ socially. 
Several thousand visitors last year testified to 
the interest taken by the residents of New 
Jersey in this affair. 

The Montclair Art Museum has issued a 
prospectus for the Third New Jersey State 
Annual Exhibition of paintings (oil and water 
color) sculpture, prints and drawings (black 
and white, pastel and chalk), under the 
auspices of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League. Entry 
is not limited to members of the League and 
an invitation is extended to all New Jersey 
artists. 

The exhibition is to be held from Nov. 12 
to Dec. 24. Saturday, Nov. 11, from 8 to 10, 
is varnishing night, which is open to exhibitors 
and the press only. The opening reception 
follows on Sunday, Nov. 12, from 2 to 6, to 
which everyone is invited. 

Medals of award and honorable mentions 
will be given by the New Jersey Chapter of 
the A. A. P. L. and by the Montclair Art Asso- 
ciation for the most meritorious exhibits in 
the following divisions: oils, water colors, 
sculpture, prints and drawings. The judges 
will be Arthur O. Townsend, chairman; Brenda 
Putnam, Kathleen Voute and Rowland C. 
Ellis, for the American Artists Professional 
League, and Junius Allen, chairman; Luigi 
Lucioni, Grant T. Reynard and Georg Lober 
for the Montclair Art Museum. 

There will be no classification between ama- 
teur and professional status in works passed 
upon by the jury of selection comprising Wil- 
ford Conrow, chairman; Robert W. Macbeth, 
Richard Lahey, John F. Carlson, Ivan G. 
Olinsky, Ruth Starr Rose, George C. Ault, 
Haynesworth Baldrey and Gordon Grant. 
Each artist may submit two works, which must 
be original and never before shown in New 
Jersey. Paintings must be suitably framed. 
Sculpture over three feet in height must be 
accompanied by pedestals. Works will be re- 
ceived at the museum from Oct. 18 to 25 be- 
tween 10 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

It has been found necessary, because of the 
expense of handling a large number of ex- 
hibits, to, charge a fee of $1.00, for each 
entry, which must be deposited by the artist 
on entrance of work. This deposit wi!l be 
returned in case any work is rejected. The 
label attached to the entry card must be prop- 
erly filled out and securely fastened to the 
exhibit. A commission of 15 percent will be 
charged on each sale. 

Mr. Arthur Hunter, President of the Mont- 
clair Art Association, is particularly anxious 
that the exhibition include painting and scu!p- 
ture which may be sold at a comparatively 
low price, because he believes that many 
people would acauire worth while works of 
art if the price is not prohibitive. 

November 22 has been designated New Jersey 


Day. 


SCHOOL ART SITUATION 

The schools have been feeling the effect cf 
the depression all over the United States and 
the direct result has been for the politicians 
to cut art from the curriculum, in many cases 
terming it a useless “frill.’ It is enccuraging 
to hear from the Federated Council of Art 
Education, Prof. Royal Bailey Farnum, Presi- 
dent, that the Carnegie Corporation has de- 
cided to take a hand in the situation. 

This organization has always been greatly 
instrumental in furthering art in the colleges 
and universities of the country and is now 
interested in promoting art in secondary schools. 
It is probable that the corporation will em- 
phasize this field during the next few years 
and slacken its endeavors somewhat on the 
higher education level, which can look out for 
itself. In connection with all of its activities 
in art it has placed no strings on its aid and 
has expected no favors in return. 

+ * * 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 

In an interview with Professor Walter G. 
Hjertstedt of Chicago, an interesting project 
was brought to light, that of an International 
Drawing Exchange working under this caption: 
“Organized to exchange drawings and other 
educational material and to instill a spirit of 
tolerance and goodwill throughout the world 
by educational co-operation which may link 
all nations and lay the foundation for a uni- 
versal era of peace.” 

This exchange just celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary at the Century of Progress. An ex- 
cellent exhibition of hich school drawing has 
been sent to Oslo, Norway. 

Mr. Hjerstedt said that in his opinion no 
activity has had a more diversified or wide- 
spread influence upon the progress of the 
human race than the mutual exchange of ideas. 
He stressed this point by reference to the 
earliest stages of barter, on through the activi- 
ties of the guilds of the master craftsmen. 
whose industry and skill covered the Me- 
dieval world with beauty, up to the present 
time, when requirements make internationalism 
imperative. He considers it a part of the 
task of the schools to break down national 
barriers. 

Some of the objectives of this organization 
are to exchange drawings and other educational 
material and to accept and assimilate ideas 
from all over the world, to bring about a world 
wide exchange of plans for the advancement of 
art education and to obtain new ideas in art. 
architecture and design from foreign countries. 
A permanent exhibit, including the work of 
architectural and art students from the United 
States and abroad, is at the disposal of any 
school organization. 

* * * 


INJUSTICE 
The American Artists Professional League 
has many times protested about the general 
practice of the daily press in omitting the name 
of the artist or sculptor when a painting or 
statue is unveiled. A prominent New York 
paper printed two columns concerning Marconi 
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DEMERS j$- one 


DEPENDABLE RELIABILITY 


—follows strictly the specifications of 
the American Artists Professional 
League 

—assured by guaranteed full statement 
of the entire contents of each tube 
of color 


USEFULNESS 
—engendered by prices based entirely 
on the actual cost of materials and 
a desire to really serve the artist 
—prices to induce the use of the 
proper pigments 
In Studio Size Tubes 


twenty-five cents 
Ivory Black 
All Earth Colors 
All Mars Colors 
Chrome Oxide Dull (Green) 
Ultramarine Blue Deep 
Ultramarine Turquoise 

thirty-five cents 
Zine Chromate Yellow 

fifty cents 

Cadmium Yellows—Three Shades 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Reds—Five Shades 
Chromium Hydroxide Greens 
Ultramarine Red 
Alizarines—Crimson and Scarlet 
Genuine Cobalt Blues—!4 size tubes 
Zine White—One pound tube 


(Viridian) 


INQUIRE “THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
OR ART SCHOOL STORE OR FROM 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Celormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-181 WEST 3lst ST.. NEW YORK 
Old formula + Imported in ients = 


, Colors of Rare Brilliance 


At Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIATW COLOR CO., sour nc Rochester. wy. 





TIZ(AWN 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 





Day at the Century of Progress. There was 
a photograph of the “Statue of Victory,” 
which was to be presented to Marconi, but 
in neither this paper nor in any of the Chicago 
dailies was any mention of the sculptor made. 
This practice should be stopped. The author 
is always mentioned when a book is talked 
about, there is never an omission of the 
name of the singer, so why should artists and 
sculptors get such unfair treatment: 
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Northwest Annual 


“Zulu Dancer,” by Hal Lembke. Awarded 
the First Sculpture Prize. 


A resounding modern chord has been struck 
by the 19th Northwest Annual exhibition being 
held at the Seattle Museum of Art, writes 
Kenaeth Callahan, art critic of the Town 
Crier. 

From more than 600 entries the jury se- 
lected 132 works. It awarded first prize in 
oils to Maurice Graves’ “Moor Swan,” a pic- 
ture distinguished by its peculiar treatment, 
being painted on coarse absorbent canvas with 
a palette knife; second prize to William Smith’s 
“White House,” and third to K. Tokita’s “Drug 
Store.” In water color, the first prize went 
to Florence Harrison’s “By the Willamette”; 
second to Peter Camffermann’s “Transition,” 
and honorable mention to Kenneth Callahan’s 
“December Landscape.” In sculpture, Hal 
Lembke’s “Zulu Dancer,”’ a small polished dec- 
orative figure of a Negro girl, cut in lignum 
vitae, took first prize. 

Mr. Callahan in the Town Crier did not 
entirely agree with the jury’s awards this 
year, especially the first water color prize to 
“On the Willamette.” Regarding this he says: 
“Tt is a bewildering picture to remark on. 
The raison d’étre is a difficult thing to figure 
out. It is passably painted, pleasing in color, 
but characteristic of the majority of the work 
done in that medium. Why it was selected no 
one will ever know, except the jury.” However, 
Mr. Callahan realizes that the awarding of 
prizes is the result of the collective opinion of 








“Reading the Story of Oenone,” by Francis D. Millet (1846-1912). First Picture 
‘ Bought by Detroit. 


It was just fiftyjyears ago that Detroit held 
its first loan ein, an event which re- 
sulted in the fousding of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Significant of the cultural apprecia- 
tion of that generation is the fact that Detroit, 
then a city of only 200,000 people, brought in 
the paintings and sculptures at a cost of $35,- 
000—an amazing atmOunt even for today when 
the city ranks fourth in population in the 
nation. Florence Davies of the Detroit News 
recalls that the idea&™was first suggested by 
W. H. Brearley, then business manager of the 
Evening News, who was wise enough to get a 
group of women to do the actual work. 

These pioneers xwere Mrs. James F. Joy, 
Mrs. E. C. Van Husen. Mrs. R. S. Willis, 
Mrs. Henry Newberry, Mrs. J. E. Evans, Mrs. 
Morse Stewart, Mrs. L. H..Stone and Mrs. 
H. H. Crapo Smith. The latter went to New 
York and Boston, at her own expense, and 
wheedled hundreds of paintings out of dealers 
and artists with the promise that every effort 
would be made to sell as many as possible. 
The result was the sale of $10,000 worth of 
paintings, of which 10 per cent went to the 
benefit of the loan exhibition fund. 

Humor and strife played their parts in the 
show, points out Miss Davies. “Ministers,” 
she writes, “raised their voices and committee 


members took sides, but the liberals won 


| out, for the auestion which caused all the 


talk was whether or not an exhibition which 
included a groun of nudes should be shown.” 
In the end it was seven nudes which put the 
affair on the right side of the ledger. 
Although the daily attendance reached the 
astonishing figure of several thousand a day, 
the backers were still $5,000 short of making 
expenses as the end of the show approached. 
Then some one had a bright idea, says Miss 
Davies: ~“It seems that a Philadelphia art 
dealer, C. F. Haseltine, who loaned an entire 
gallery to the show, had a collection of paint- 
ings on view in Chicago in which there were 
seven nudes. These paintings were to be re- 
turned to Philadelphia, but at slight expense 
could be brought to Detroit en route. Here 


several jurors, each of whom in selecting a few 
of the best works from a huge number “can 
only exercise his personal judgment.” In many 
cases this means the jury as a group must 
effect a compromise. For this reason, Mr. 
Callahan does not too strongly condemn the 
selections and says that the show in general 
has reached a new high standard in North- 
west Annuals and the known painters of the 
Northwest seem to have branched out. 





was a chance for fresh publicity with a not too | 
cautious intimation that the nudes were going « 7 
to be part of the show. f 

“This was. a bit ticklish, so Mr. Brearley, | 
and three of the ladies on the committee 
went right down to Chicago to see just how 
startling the pictures were. 

“But what three women want to take the 
responsibility for seven? This was too much, 
so back they went to Detroit with the pic- 
tures under their arms for a family council. 
There they sat, the ladies and the sevén nudes, 
all a little breathless about the whole matter. 

“Finally one of the ladies, Mrs. Morse § 
Stewart, got up her courage, and picking up | 
one of the smallest pictures, said feebly, ‘Why ; 
they’re really only miniatures.’ : 

“That gave them all courage, and they re-™ 
plied in chorus, ‘Why of course.’ So the fresh 
batch of pictures came, the papers went to it, 
and the ticket sale for the rest of the season ~ 
amounted to $14,500, thus clearing the books — 
and leaving a balance of $2,500 on the right . 
side of the ledger.” 7 

It was with this net profit that the group | 
purchased the first picture in Detroit’s per- | 
manent art collection—Francis Davis Millet’s 
“Reading the Story of Oenone,” one of the 
most popular pictures in the exhibition. Millet, 


who went down on the “Titanic,” in 1912, was % 
the founder of the American Federation of 4 


Arts. The picture still hangs in the American © 
section at the Institute. 


A Full Annual Schedule 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance has scheduled 
one of its broadest and most representative 
exhibition programs for the~coming season, 
believing, like “Alice in. Wonderland,” that 
these are times when “we have to run faster 
to stay where we are.” A few of the “high- 
lights” so far booked are: 

Satirical portraits by Peggy Bacon, costume 
designs by Natalie Hays Hammond, sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise, caricatures by Abe Birn- 
baum, sports and diversions by print makers, 
portraits by Savely Sorine, prints by Delacroix, 
sculpture and paintings by Nura, cartoons by 
QO. E. Cesare of the New York Times, land- 
scapes and decorations by Maxfield Parrish, 
the annual exhibition of American prints, the 
annual exhibition of the Circulating Picture 
Club, oil paintings by Maurice Sterne, “The 
Wit of America” as shown in politics, art, 
literature and the theatre, oil paintings by An- 
drew Dasburg, Art in Industry, the Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club, and oil paintings by 
younger Philadelphia artists. 





